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THE LOVE PACT. 


CHAPTER IV. 


** You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these ?”’ 


* But I would die,” said she. Tennyson. 


ALONG @ winding country road in one of our 
Northern counties, bordered by quickset hedges, 
where oak and elm still held some lingering 
leaves, a gentleman was walking briskly. 

The scene around presented a fair autumnal 
landscape, for, although the emerald of grass and 
golden glitter of corn were transformed to brown 
upland and partridge-haunted stubble, yet the 
infinite beauty and variety of the changing 
foliage possessed a charm scarcely inferior. To 
the eye of the artist or the man of cultured taste 
the myriad tints of crimson and scarlet, of brown 
and yellow, yielded a calm delight, to which the 
pale of blue sky, the soft sun, and the crisp, 
cheery air, imparted an added charm. 

But the man who strode along with his face 
bent toward the dusty, leaf-strewn roadway 
seemed to see nothing of the scene. His unpre- 
possessing face wore a look alternately of deep 
vexation and sinister joy, according to the vary- 
ing turn of the meditations in which he was in- 
dulging. 

It was Rupert Kesterton. 

A vicious-looking bull-terrier which followed 
at his heels aroused the gentleman to the sur- 
roundings by making a furious onslaught upon a 
little group of cottage children engaged in the 
primitive pursuit of blackberrying. 

The two ruddy-cheeked little girls fled scream- 


[BXTREMES MEET. ] 
ing, buta boy of about eight years made a gallant 


ill-conditioned animal to keep at a respectful 
distance. 

Calling off his dog, Mr. Kesterton inquired of 
the boy the way to the Dower House, to which 
query the urchin replied by pointing to a tall 
white gate at a few rods’ distance. 

The gate gave entrance to a small but well- 
kept park, surrounded by a belt of fir plan- 
tations, the Dower House being situated on 
the most elevated portion of the little 
demesne. 

This house had been for many generations the 
abode of such of the female members of the 
Vavassour family as survived their deceased 
lords. They were an old and haughty race, these 
Vavassours, and claimed that baronial honours 
had been theirs until the fatalday when Alberic 
De Vavassour fell fighting by Simon De Mont- 
fort’s side on the ensanguined field of Evesham. 
Then the family—as the relatives of a so-st; ‘ed 
traitor—became attainted and lost house ) ind 
lands and rank and honour. But in process of 
time better days came, and Sebastian Vavas- 
sour was one of the first batch of baronets to 
whom needy James I. becamea “fountain of 
honour,” whose waters flowed at the magic 
touch of gold. 

But, however obtained, the Vavassours of the 
next generation were as proud of ,the “ blood- 
red hand” on their armorial bearings as their 
ancestors had been of the four-balled coronet 
and style of baron. 

Intermarriage with the family of a rich 
citizen brought however somewhat more plebeian 
ideas, and Marcus Vavassour—oblivious of the 
divine right of kings—was one of the first to 





stand with a stout hazel sapling and caused the | 


| welcome the Prince of Orange on his landing 
upon English soil. 

This devotion was not overlooked by the new 
dynasty, and Marcus Vavassour regained the 
earl’s coronet and with it many broad acres of 
fertile land and forest. 

The title and estates of course descended in 
tail male, but provision had been made for the 
dowagers of the line by the appanage of the Dower 
House and the rents of sundry farms adjacent. 

Mr. Kesterton glanced contemptuously at the 
plain, stuccoed mansion, with its four somewhat 
absurd Doric pillars and portico, and muttered : 

“Well, I’m not a mercenary sort of fellow. 
The girl’s a treasure in herself, as they say in 
goody-goody dramas; and, unless I err very 
much, if I win a wife here I can gain the wealth 
necessary to keep her as my wife should be kept 
—elsewhere.”’ 

A few short weeks ago Mr. Kesterton would 
not have spoken with such confidence, for his 
worldly prospects were at that time the reverse 
of bright. A younger son, without profession, and 
with extremely luxurious tastes, he had for some 
years found it impossible to live within his 
limited income. This would have been ample for 
some men to whom chambers in the Albany, a 
siesta in their club window, and a horse whose 
value did not need to be reckoned in three 
figures, would have constituted a fair ideal of 
comfort. But it was by no means enough for 
Rupert Kesterton. He did his best to live as did 
the sons of men who owned miles of West-end 
streets or hundreds of broad acres, and with the 
natural consequences. 

The tradesmen of Bond Street and Piccadilly 
muttered angry execrations when they turned to 





their ledger-leaves headed by Mr. Rupert 
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Kesterton’s name ; men who in a weak moment 
had put their signature on the back of “that 
little bill,” and had suffered for their friendli- 
ness, cut and avoided him; he was only just 
tolerated in the “ring” at the racecourses, for 
ominous whispers ran round of the horses he had 
owned which, heavily backed, had been 
“scratched” at the last moment. 

Still more sinister rumours too rose against 
the roué and schemer which we will not attempt 
to detail. 

The world is very lenient to the shortcomings 
or peceadilloes of a man young, well born and 
wealthy enough for his requirements, but then 
also the world—especially the world of the 
Upper Tendom—is very censorious if well-defined 
boundaries are overpassed. 

Kesterton had overpassed them, and his set, 
who would have tolerated a profligate and a 


spendthrift, had no sympathy for one whom 
they considered a rogue and well-nigh branded 
as a murderer. 


In his extremity Kesterton had often been 
aided by his kinsman, the Earl of Thanet. The 
old peer, living a retired life, knew nothing of 
club gossip. Of course Captain Mostyn was not 
ignorant of the ill-fame of his relative, but the 
captain was far too chivalrous to propagate 
slander at the expense of one of his own raee, 
and therefore the earl heard nothing from his 
son in disparagement of Rupert. 

Lord 'Thanet did not: much admire his relative, 
but he extended the hospitality of Merivale Hall 
to him when the season was over and London 
had become “ weary, flat, stale and unprofitable ” 
to Rupert Kesterton. For the latter was essen- 
tially a “‘a man about town.” London-was, he 
considered, the only place worth living in. He 
was no sportsman, although a dead pistol shot, 
he did not care to follow the full-voiced pack 
across country and put his horse at a stiff “ bull- 
finch,” although a good show horseman in the 
« Row.” 

He tolerated Merivale as a refuge, but when 
there he was devoured by ennui, and, above all, 
if his cousin happened to be at home on leave of 
absence, it became well nigh intolerable, for the 
captain disliked and avoided his kinsman, and 
the latter reciprocated the sentiment with the 
bitter intensity which a bad man, slighted and 
tabooed, feels towards one whose praise is on 
every tongue. 

But now Rupert’s opportunity had come. 
The broken-hearted old lord was glad of his 
sham sympathy, and found him useful in many 
ways. 

Already he had obtained such ascendancy over 
the earl and such insight into the management 
of his estates that his power was almost abso- 
lute. 

ife had offered to oversee the extensive coal 
mines which Earl Thanet possessed in the North 
of England, and was even now bound on a 
second visit of inspection to them for a few 
days. 

[t was therefore with an elastic step and an 
elated heart that the schemer trod over the 
short smooth lawn in front of the Dower 
House. 

it was not long before Rupert Kesterton was 
ushered into the rather formal little drawing- 
room of the Dower House and the presence of 


the ladies Vavassour. 

‘The elder woman was perhaps fifty years of 
age, but looked little more than forty. Her 
clear-cut patrician features were of that type 
which seems little susceptible of change, and, 
although ‘Time may blanch the hair or dim the 
eye, he will effect little else. 

The younger lady, attired in a simple morning 


dress, looked more beautiful, if possible, than 
when we saw her habited A l’équestrienne on 
the Ladies’ Mile on the day of Hugh Mostyn’s 
mishap. 

Both mother and daughter received their 
visitor with great cordiality, and, after the 
customary greetings, Mr. Kesterton remarked : 

“You scarcely expected to see me here, Lady 
Vavassour ?” 

“No, you are so devoted to a'town life, Mr. 
Kesterton, and seem to eare little for field 
sports.” 





“T must avow—un-English as it is—that I 
have no relish for that relic of a barbarous age, 
the pursuit of game, either feathered or furred. 
I have been kept in town, however, mainly on 
account of my unfortunate cousin.” 

Here the speaker gave a heavy sigh. 

“Ts there not any improvement in his con- 
dition yet ?” asked Lady Vavassour. 

«Not the slightest. Nor does any favourable 
change appear probable—perhaps I may say 
possible. Such at least was the opinion of the 
surgeons at their last consultation.” 

«The earl of course still remains in town ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How does he bear a misfortune so crush- 
ing ?” 

“But badly I fear. There is little external 
change, but he has become timid, nervous, and 
irresolute, to a degree.” 

“It is fortunate his lordship has*so near a re- 
lative to lighten the burden of such great afflic- 
tion by hisssympathy and aid,” said Lady ‘Vavas- 
sour, in'statély compliment. 

«“ Thanks, Lady Vavassour. Tat leastendeavour 
to do so. Iam even now en route to‘the ‘North. 
The earl is anxious about his colliery—the Sun- 
cross Pits, you Imow. Strange ‘and sinister 
rumours reached him some time ‘since. I was 
at the pits last week, and, having to make 
another visit, I could not deny myself'the plea- 
sure of a visit to Vavassour Dower.” 

“The pleasure ‘is 'Teéiprocal,” replied Lady 
Vavassour. ‘with someenipressement, “ both for 
your own sakeand'that of the Earl of Thanet, 
whom I knewwell in me years.” 

**How do you like’ duty of overseeing a 
colliery, Mr. Kestetton?”’ inquired Lady Ade- 
line, for the'first'‘time joining in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Hem! Itis 6t @ very pleasant occupation 
I should say as @ permanent employment. Of 
course there was'to me the charm of novelty. I 
went down into the and along some of the 
workings, and saw how they get coal, as they 
call it. They are ‘an uneouth set of men, and 
match their calling well.” 

“T should ‘like ‘tosee’a mime,” observed Lady 
Adeline, -tho' TI <often reflect with 
sympathy upon the lot ofthe pitmen, away from 
the pure air and free light-of heaven and ex- 
posed to unknown and ever-imminent peril. 
Surely their toil is the saddest of all involved 
in the penalty which decrees that man should 
live by the sweat of his brow.” 

The girl spoke with a genuine enthusiasm. 

The blasé man of the world turned his head ‘to 
hide a cynical smile. 

“Pardon me, Lady Adeline,” he said. “« Allow 
me to suggest that your pity is not well be- 
stowed. ‘These men think nothing of it. They 
are fitted only to toil in the depths of the earth 
like gnomes—a rough, uncultivated race, dis- 
contented to the core. It was that which took me 
to Suncross. The men had complained long 
since that some of the workings were dangerous, 
and had the insolent audacity to send up a 
round-robin, I think they call the thing, to the 
earl’s town house in the height of the season ! 
Captain Mostyn went down at once. My cousin 
is a brave soldier, but simple as a child. He 
went amongst them, and they filled his mind 
with their idiotic complaints. Upon Hugh’s 
return he so worked on the earl that I believe 
thousands would have been wasted in useless and 
absurd improvements.” 

“Tt is what Ishould have expected of Cap- 
tain Mostyn,” interrupted Lady Adeline, im- 
pulsively. 

«Ah, well, it’s fortunate for the earl that he 
sent me down. They tried it on with me, I 
assure you, Lady Vavassour, but soon found I 
was not the captain. I couldn’t fraternise with 
them—they were much too independent and free 
forme. No pulling of forelocks or touching of 
caps amongst these grimy-looking fellows—not 
common respect shown! I like to see a working 
man know his place and comport himself ina 
becoming manner before his betters, Lady 
Vavassour.” 

The lady assented to the dictum thus authori- 
tatively laid down. 

“Well, these pitmen didn’t evince much re- 





spect toward me, and I turned a deaf ear to 
their grumbling. There was only one man with 
whom I could get on. He came to me on several 
occasions and told me many useful things about 
their society and their dodges—excuse the 
slang, Lady Vavassour. He used to come 
and——” 

« But, Mr. Kesterton,” broke in Lady Adeline, 
flushing crimson, “ how could you listen to such 
a man? He was a spy, a traitor to his order.” 

“ Adeline,” said the elder lady, with some 
severity, “ you should not speak thus of matters 
not within a girl’s province. Mr. Kesterton, you 
will excuse my daughter’s impetuous speech.” 

“Oh, certainly, y Adeline doesn’t know 
these people. But I do, and, moreover, know how 
to deal with them. I-had them all called together 
before I left the mines and stated the case to 
them. I told them the mines would do very 
well, as they had done for scores of years; that 
they weren’t worth any great outlay, because 
wages were'too high. ‘And then I took up the 
danger question. “See here, men,’ Isaid. ‘ You 
know whete'the danger lies. If you will unlock 
your Davy that’s ‘the safety lamp, you know 
—and i ‘fn wmoking when you ought to 
be working, what eanjyou expect but accidents ? 
It’s your own faailt. ‘Tf you will take open lights’ 
—Then'they broke im, denying it. I had fixed 
my eye on a lad at'the outskirts of their gather- 
ing, so I beckoned Him'to me. ‘Come,’ I said, 
‘what do yousay to'this? Hasn’t'this fellow 
got the place in his cap to fix the candle into ? 
And I give you my word he had, Lady Vavas- 
sour. ‘hat conquered them. They went away 
grumbling, and I marked two or ‘three whose 
stay there shall be short. But I was victor, and 
Lord Thanet is spared the heavy expenses he 
would have ineurred.” 

The speaker looked at Lady Adeline as if for 
app . Perhaps he thought his shallow and 
cruel obliviousness to the rights of his fellow men 
might seem to the unsophisticated girl the sign 
of acuteness and patrician strength of will. 

Tfsohe mistook utterly that true, womanly 
heart. Inwardly while he spoke Lady Adeline 
was co ing him With’ the gallant soldier lying 
pale and still on his solitary pallet, with him 
who had been ever ready to shield the friendless, 
to succour the needy and to raise the down- 
trodden. 

“I should think Lord Thanet will be very 
grateful to you, Mr. Kesterton,” remarked the 
dowager. ‘But are you not fearful that you 
may run risk of revengeful injury from these 
rude men?” 

To do Rupert Kesterton justice he had some 
of the Mostyn courage in his blood, and was not 
fearful on this score. 

“No, Lady Vavassour. ‘There is no danger of 
that. There might be in some countries. But 
these men are too cowardly to risk their necks.” 

«For shame, Mr. Kesterton,” broke in Lady 
Adeline, unable to control her indignation. “This 
of your own countrymen !—of the descendants 
of the stalwart archers who conquered for us of 
old !—of the men who in mine, on sea, on tented 
field or lonely bivouac, peril their lives daily, 
hourly, for such as youand me. Is there ever a 
danger to be dared in those dark dens where they 
are doomed to toil that they dread? If there is 
one of their number imprisoned by any of those 
terrible accidents the probability of which you 
so wickedly disregard does any one ever shirk 
the danger? No. They arealleager to seek 
him through fire, through water, through the 
solid rock itself! Pardon me, Mr. Kesterten. I 
cannot stay to hear my countrymen 50 
maligned.” 

The excited girlrose from her chair, made a 
stately gesture of farewell, and left. the room, 
leaving both her mother and Mr. Kesterton 
stricken with amazement at the outbreak. 





CHAPTER V. 


Thon ~~ what a ony is poverty 
Unto the fallen upon evi 3 
*Tis féar and weak and adieaas, 
and@erig wnigermented, and: pain. 
SWELLEY. 


In immediate contiguity to one of ‘the most 
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favoured resorts of rank and fashion, and not far 
removed from the very residence of royalty, 
stands one of those noble edifices of which the 
great metropolis may be more justly proud than 
of regal palace or patrician mansion—an hospi- 
tal, bearing the name of England’s tutelary 
saint, within whose spacious wards the sick, the 
maimed and the dying received freely all the 
aid which science can render, all the comfort 
which unsleeping care can give. 

Two gen ‘lemen were leaving the broad portal 
with slow-steps. One was an aged man of 
majestic presence, whose erect port and firm 
head the weight of more than threescore years 
had not affected one jot. 

Yet the passage of the last few wecks had told 
more direly than long years of a soldier’s life— 
campaigns in sultry Indian plaims, bivouses in 
Canadian snows, and the thousand perils of 
battle. 

It might well be so, for the stay of the 
veteran’s declining years, the heir of his name 
and title and honours, the brave, handsome, 
chivalrous son in whom the old man beheld his 
own youth renewed, lay still and pallid, without 
one tender glance, one loving word for the 
broken-hearted parent. 

For Captain Hugh Mostyn had lain in the 
quiet hospital ward in a strange, comatose state 
ever since that July day on which a woman’s 
hand had rescued what little remained to him 
of life. 

They dare not remove that unconscious form 
to the luxurious town residence of the Mostyns, 
for the doctors :peremptorily refused such a 
step, and when the anguished father, or any of 
the firm friends whom the captain had made 
during his military career, queried with anxious 
hearts respecting the prospects for the future, 
the men of medicine shook their heads sagely 
and replied, in the slang of the schools, that 
prognosis was impossible, for no such case had 
yet come within the purview of the votaries of 
the healing art. 

The old lord, though his slow step was firm, 
yet leaned heavily on the arm of the younger 
man by his side, whose manner towards the 
afflicted father was one of extremest defer- 
ence. 

The younger man was Rupert Kesterton. 

As the two gentlemen turned from the hos- 
pital precincts into St. George’s Place, Rupert 
Kesterton came im contact, somewhat roughly, 
with a man who was standing close by, evi- 
dently with the intention of pursuing some in- 
quiry at the hospital. 

The man, although not in fault, turned round 
and offered a few homely words of apology in 
the broad Doric of the north of England. 

It was the Yorkshireman who had helped to 
stop the captain’s horse in the Row. 

“Why do you get in the way, fellow?” said 
Rupert Kesterton, in a-harsh tone. 

The man looked at him with a curious glance, 
which hardened under the insolent stare of Mr. 
Kesterton into a gaze as fixed and defiant as 
that of the patrician. 

Each knew, by some strange, inexplicable re- 
pulsion, that their natures were antagonistic, 
though it might be that in their widely differ- 
ing stations such antagonism would never be 
shown by overt act or ttha they might see each 
other no more. 

The footman had let down the step of the old 
peer’s carriage, and Lord Thanet stepped in, 
closely followed by his kinsman, the vehicle 
being then rapidly driven off. 

The Yorkshireman gazed after it for an 
instant, then turned ‘to the hospital to make in- 
quiry—not by any means the first—as to the 
state of Captain Mostyn. His honest face looked 
saddened as he returned. 

“ And so th’ good mon—ay, I'll back he’s ‘that 
—lies there likea log, and dunno hear his ould 
feyther’s prayers and tears; an’ that thing—ay, 
Pil not call him a mon, na! na !—goes out in 
Heaven’s blessed sunshine, an’ struts an’ fames, 
an’ speaks an’ looks at. an honest ‘worker as 
though he were the mire aneath his shiny boots! 
Tis a strange Providence, but maun be for the 


best 








Soliloquising thus, he turned into Piccadilly, 
taking an eastward direction. 

The day was fine, with the bright sunniness 
which recalls the radiance of spring, but with 
a difference, for then the trees which bordered 
the park on the right hand were fair with the 
pale green of opening leaf-buds; but now every 
gust of the autumnal gale showered down from 
the baring branches the brown, curled fellows 
of the shrivelled leaves lying thick upon the 
footway. 

Very crisp they sounded under the artisan’s 
firm yet elastic tread as he walked rapidly on. 
He had lingered for a moment opposite Apsley 
House to east a curious look of regard at the de- 
serted road which ran westward from the Achilles 
statue, then he stepped sturdily forward along 
Piccadilly and onward to Leicester Square, whence 
the young man bore towards the left, threading 
devious and many turnings, now thoroughfares 
where the well-filled shops spoke of prosperity, 
and anon along the crapulous and evilly- 
smelling courts and alleys which abound in the 
central districts from St. Giles’s to Clerken- 
well. 

Once the Yorkshireman paused in his rapid 
walk. It was before the window of a shop where 
cooked provisions were sokd. He slowly drew a 
half-sovereign from his pocket, looked at it 
thoughtfully, then entered the 
purchased a small quantity of cut ham, and re- 
sumed his journey. 

In one of the small streets which branch from 
the City -Road the young man reached his 
bourne—a quiet, dull-lookimg house, which was 
evidently let to many lodgers. 

He opened the door with a latchkey and 
ascended the staircase, uncarpeted, and clammy 
from the steam from the scullery, where an 
energetic laundress waa pursuing her labours. As 
he reached the landing of the third storey a door 
opened and an aged woman stepped out to wel- 
come him. 

It needed no second glance to be sure that she 
was the young man’s mother. A comely, sonsie 
woman yet, though the smooth hairs gathered 
beneath ‘a widow’s eap were snowy white, and 
her kindly grey eyes were bright as in the olden 
days when the now dead husband praised their 
lustre. 

The young man kissed her wrinkled forehead 
with a mingled reverence and tenderness, and 
drew her into the room. 

It was a small, dingy apartment, barely fur- 
nished, its only adornment being a half-dozen 
beautifully executed mechanical drawings of 
steam engines and cotton-spinning machinery, 
fastened to the walls by a few tin tacks. 

The materials for asimple tea were spread 
upon the uncovered deal table, and mother and 
son took their seats thereat. Both bowed their 
heads.as the old woman in her soft, thin little 
voice spoke the few never-omitted thanks to a 
higher Power for daily bread, then, as she turned 
to lift from the hob the little brown stone-ware 
teapot the son slily produced his purchase from 


the pocket of his pea-jacket and placed the thin | 


slices on an empty plate. 

A look half of pleasure, half of reproof, stole 
over the old woman’s face. 

“Na, na, Robert; thou shouldst not have 
bought that,” she said. 

“It’s all right, mother,” returned the young 
man, in his full, earnest tones. ‘ We can eat it 
and be thankful. I would not have broken the 
last piece of plate only—what do you think, 
mother? I’ve got work—a regular job, and 
good wages—at employment I like, and at 
McCentric and Governor's 

A look of well-nigh rapturous joy came over 
the wrinkled, cont Tone of the old woman, for 
she knew that her son’s highest ambition was 
fulfilled. His foot once on the lowest rung of 
the ladder, he would soon attain its summit, and 
what happier omen than an engagement by the 
most celebrated firm of machinists in the world ? 

Long and earnest was the conversation between 
mother and son, and when the méal was con- 
cluded Mrs. Wilmer rose with a little air of 
mystery and produced from the eupboard a 
small packet of tobacco and a pipe. 

“There, Robert,” she said, “I too have had 


shop and | 


my good fortune—a little that is. I have helped 
Mrs. Gordon, the landlady, wi’ some needlework, 
an’ I thought thou shouldst ha’ a treat, poor lad 


— it’s few thou’st had o’ late.” 

A kiss was the answer of thanks, and, filling 
his pipe, the young man took the first inhala- 
tions witha sigh of satisfaction, for the little 
solace had been relinquished during long weeks 
when work could not be obtained. 

After some discussion of the new prospects 
Mrs. Wilmer said, earnestly : 

«Robert, I hope Providence may be as kind 
to the poor girl above. It pains my heart to see 
her sad, pale, patient face. Eh! she’s a bonnie 
lass too and a good. [have spoken to her, but we 
canna well understand one another. Shie’s a 
furrinecr, and her little hook has Romish pic- 
tures in’t. But she’s'a gey good lass, and yes- 
treen her little doggie had the crust of bread 
which she lacked hersen.” 

“Yes, I have seen her—the little 

inl.” 

*« Ay, she’s maybe French, and she knows none 
i this big Babylon 0’ smoke an’ noise an’ hurry. 
Poor little lass.” 

“Could we help her, mother ?” 

“‘Na, na, lad; she be too proud for that. 
as she looks, she’s one o’ them who'll break but 
ne’er bend. But good-night, my laddic; you 
ha’ to be early the morrow to the works.” 

Then the olid lady retired to the inner roc 

After his mother had left the apartment Ko- 
bert Wilmer sat in a pleasant reverie, taking 
long draws at his pipe. ‘As his glance fell on 
the drawings upon the walls their outlin 
mingled with his day-dream—cylinder and pist 
and crank and rigger appeared to shape them- 
selves from the ascendmg spirals which ros: 
from the glowing pipe bowl, and it almost 
seemed that they syllabled “ Watt!’ ‘ Ark- 
wright!” “Stephenson !” anda long listi of the 
names of those who have achieved fame and 
wealth in benefiting humanity ; and—.till mor 


French 





strange—in the smoke rings there would 
| times appear a human face—the face of a fair 
| girl with soft blne eyesand auburn goid hair— 

| face seen but once ! 

Day-dreams of youth and hope, when the 
| world tod seems young ‘and sweot—but fivetiny 
| as the smoke rings which wreath around. 

And from the room above sounded the pititu! 
| bark—weak and faint—of a dog, which yet 
' caused Robert to lay down Itis pipe and listen. 

#* % # * # 


The room above was very small, the unpapered 
walls were dull and stained, and two of th 
| panes of the little window which looked out on 
| the grimy parapet were broken. 

The only furniture of the chamber was 
truckle bed, two l 


broken rush-seated chairs, 
and a small corner washstand nailed to +t 
wall. 

Its occupants were a young girl and a little 
dog. 

The face of the girl was of marvellous beauty 
and purity of outline, but her cheeks were 


| sunken, her eyes so tear-blurred and haggard, 
her countenance so drawn and disfigured by 
| want, privation and grief, that few traces of 


| loveliness remained; and her plain, scanty 
| apparel, clinging closely to her attenuated form, 
| revealed the tavages of the fee who can kill in 
| crowded cities amidst Christian men and women 
|asin remdte desert sands or on pitiless seas— 
| gaunt Starvation. 

Yet the girl was engaged in feeding the 
small but beautiful'spaniel upon her lap with a 

cake! 

“Thy last meal, my poor Fidéle,” she said, in 
a soft, rich voice. “It is well that it should be 
a feast for thee. Thou’ shalt not be left to the 
cold care of strangers, but shalt accompany her 
whom thou lovest'so well.” 

The girl put the deg down, and, going to th: 
little broken stove, which consisted only of a 
few bars anda perforated back, lifted it from 
the crumbling briskwork and placed it in the 
centre of the room. 

Here she placed on it paper, wood, axl, 
lastly, taken from & little shawl in which they 
were tidd up, Woube pivots of charcoal. 
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This done, she carefully stuffed the shawl in 
the broken window panes and looked around. 

“Yes, it will do! It is thus that Jeanne 
Courton disposed things! Ah! I remember it 
well! How sorry our villagers were for poor 
Jeanne! But she, like me, had naught in the 
world to live for; and when love was gone, 
thought it better to die. I too have lost love and 
hope! and, more unhappy than even Jeanne, 
this gaunt Hunger grasps me and whispers, ‘I 
will slay thee with a greater anguish than the 
quiet death-sleep the charcoal vapours hold.’ 
‘There is no other hope, and on earth I shall see 
Hughes no more! Pardonnez-moi, mon Dieu! 
for I am very wretched — alone — starving— 
hopeless—in this strange land !” 

Then she took a little paroissien from the 
mantelshelf and read a few passages. 

“Ah! I must hope—I must hope! Earth is 
very hard and cold, and I cannot stay. It must 
be !” 

The girl lighted the engine of death, kissed 
the book and laid it again upon the shelf with a 
little note, lay down on the pallet, and, calling 
the dog to her, clasped it closely in her thin 
arms. 

“We will sleep together, ma Fidéle. Oh! 
that le bon Dieu may have mercy, and that in 
the other world Hughes and thou and I may part 
no more !” 

The wood crackled ; that which had once been 
wood, gay with the green leaves of youth, but 
which was now black and sapless and potent but 
for ill, caught the flame and glowed redly as the 
eye of a demon of the pit. No smoke rose here: 
the Destroyer was formless as is the pesti- 
lence. 

The tear-swollen, purple-veined eyelids closed 
wearily, and the girl’s breath came more 
quickly. 

* ia + * # 


In the room beneath a youth dreamt of earthly 
conquest and a fair face, for life was bright! 
Above a girl saw in death-dreams the woes of 
earth recede and a beloved face also come to 
view ! 

And a little dog, which had lain still and quiet 
and licked its mistress’s pale cheeks, but which, 
in some strange, sudden terror, sought to draw 
its gasping breath whore a little external air 
penetrated beneath the ill-fitting door and 
moaned for help in weak, piteous wails, formed 
the link between the dreamers—one so full of 
life, the other fading slowly away into the 
Shadowy Land! 


(To be Continued.) 





BEAUTY VERSUS UTILITY. 





Is it advisable to sacrifice utility to beauty ? 
Lovers of the picturesque are apt to cry down 
the utilitarians who prefer comfort to pic- 
turesqueness, and prosaic cleanliness to romantic 
dirt; but they are unreasonable. Without 
doubt there is much artistic beauty in a half- 
ruined cottage, with its small windows and ivy- 
covered walls, its broken steps and badly-fitted 
door, and unserviceable chimney. Set in the 
midst of its apple-orchard, with the trees 
clustered close round the house, the rosy flush of 
the blossoms in springtime, and the ruddy gold 
of the fruit in autumn adding to the picturesque- 
ness of the “ bit,” it is a very paradise for artists, 
and they are never tired of transferring to can- 
vas the loveliness of those quaint irregular lines, 
of those rich and mellow tints. 

But to the family inhabiting this artistic 

aradise things wear a very different aspect. 

e walls, overgrown with ivy, hold the damp 
and keep out the sun; the badly-fitting door 
does not keep out the cold north wind; and the 
trees which surround the place so closely, adding 
to “the effect,” make it damp andcold. The 
man on whom the family depends is rheumatic, 
often on the list of out-door patients, and goes 
to his work with pain and difficulty ; the mother 
is now worse and now better, and finds breath- 
ing troublesome, and her daily work ever harder 





and harder; the children, even, are pale and 
sickly. With disease comes poverty; and the 
whole family suffers alike. 

No one can question that beauty is one of the 
divine things of life; but there is a certain love 
of beauty which is enfeebling rather than en- 
nobling. The utilitarian who was asked what he 
would do with a very lovely mountain stream, 
and who answered, “ Bless it for its beauty and 
make it turn a mill,” had a better perception of 
the real things of life than one who would have 
simply dreamed away his ‘summer hours by its 
margin, and have made no use of its power. The 
man who sacrifices his children’s health and 
prospects in life for the sake of a “ picturesque” 
admiration, is a man as little fit to have the 
charge of the young as is the mother who makes 
the boy effeminate for the sake of dressing him 
in long curls and semi-girlish tunics, because he 
looks “so pretty.” 

People who care for beauty before cleanliness, 
and for grace before goodness, are worshippers 
of clay idols. 





ONE STAR ALONE. 





Tue young leaves quiver in the breeze, 
The gentle breeze of June ; 

And rising o’er the darkening trees, 
Bright beams the crescent moon ; 

And in the calm, pale evening blue, 
That bends o’er thee and me, 

With tiny twinkle shining through, 
One star alone I see. 


But as the daylight slowly dies, 
There shining faintly clear, 

Unto the watcher’s waiting eyes 
May star by star appear. 

But when thou art with me, my love, 
Mine eyes are but for thee; 

Or if a random glance may rove, 
One star alone I see. 


Thou art the maiden of my choice, 
To me the fairest fair ; 
Thou art the dearest of my joys, 
The solace of my care. 
Though other eyes see maids as fair, 
Or fairer still than thee, 
Where’er thou art, my heart is there, 
One star alone I see. D. A. 








HYDROPHOBIA. 





Tue Russian Remedy for hydrophobia is the 
rose beetle (Cetonia-aurata). This fearful 
disease is very common in the Governorship of 
Saratou, and no end of poor people get bitten 
by mad dogs. Consequently various prepara- 
tions have been from time to time tried asa 
remedy, but the only one really known to have 
been attended with good effects is the present, 
and surely it is worth trying in England. 

The Cetonia larva are chiefly found in the 
wood-ant’s nest. So the inhabitants of Saratou 
search carefully in the spring for these white 
grubs, which they place, together with the 
earth in which they are found, in an earthen 
pot, and watch for their change, or metamor- 
phosis. This takes place in May, when they 
kill the beetles and dry them. The powder 
must be kept in hermetically-sealed bottles, so 
that the strong odour of the insect, which it 
exhales most powerfully in the spring-time of 
the year, may not escape, as this peculiar scent 
seems in some way or other a necessary condi- 
tion of the remedy proving efficient. Some keep 
the beetles intact in sealed pots, and only re- 
duce to powder when wanted. 

Three beetles powdered and spread on bread 
and butter is the dose for an adult, given im- 
mediately after the bite; one for a child, but 
five toa person in whom the disease has de- 
clared itself. The effect is usually to produce a 


long sleep, which sometimes lasts thirty-six 


hours, and which must not on any account be 
interrupted. The patient on waking is pro- 





nounced cured, but the bite is always treated 
surgically as well. Beetles caught on flowers 
are not so beneficial; they must be secured in 
the larva stage, and killed directly they attain 
the imago. 

The Russians, in several of the governorships 
towards the south, always give their dogs from 
time to time half a rose-beetle on a little bread 
as a preventive. It surely would be well in 
these days, when one can scarcely take up a 
newspaper that does not record a case of hydro- 
phobia, to try a receipt which so. many persons 
in Russia have firm faith in. We firmly believe 
that there is a remedy for this terrible disease, 
and that the cure, when it is discovered, will be 
found in simples—that the antidote and the 
bane are, like the dock-leave and the nettle’s 
sting, close together, within reach of all. 








SCIENCE. 


HOT WATER FOR TIRE SHRINKING OF 
WHEELS. 


Tue expansion of tires by hot water, though 
not claimed to be new, is believed by the atime 
to be much superior to the ordinary method of 
using fire. As applied on the Moscow-Nijni 
Railway, an iron tank, one fourth filled with 
water, is fixed near a stationary boiler, a steam 
pipe from which is led through it, capable of 

eating the water to 212° Fah. Into this the 
tire is plunged by means of a portable crane, 
and after an immersion from ten to fifteen 
minutes, is taken out and immediately placed 
on the wheel. Three men only are employed, 
who will fix from twelve to fourteen tires in a 
day of eleven hours. 

The allowance for shrinking (the difference 
between the diameter of the skeleton and that 
of the tire) is 0°75 millimeter toa meter. This 
is ascertained by gauges of great accuracy, 
and, if deviated from, the tire will be either 
loose after cooling or too small to get on the 
wheel. When fire is used, the tire can never be 
heated equally or cooled equally in all parts, and 
in consequence is sure to be more or less oval in 
form, which is not the case in hot water. The 
above railway made a comparison between the 
two, the results of which are given. 

It appears that, during a six years’ trial of 
fire-shrunken tires, 37 per cent. ran loose and 
5 per cent. were broken; while during a three 
years’ trial of water-shrunken tires less than 
1 per cent. ran loose, and only a single tire was 
broken. The liability to breakage in the former 
(produced by the irregularity in form) is much 
insisted on by the author as being, of course, 
more dangerous and costly than the loosening of 
the tire. 





New Mernop or Preservine Fisx.—The flesh 
of fresh fish, either raw or boiled, is cut in thin 
slices and plunged in a bath of water strongly 
acidulated with pure citric acid. After two or 
three hours’ soaking, the fish is removed and 
dried, either in the air or under moderate heat. 
In the latter case one hour is sufficient; in the 
former there should be an exposure of five or six 
days. M. D’Amelie states that fish thus treated 
will keep anywhere for an indefinite period, and 
that it becomes as hard as wood. To prepare it 
for use three or four days’ soaking in fresh water 
is necessary. 

New Merson or Osrarnine OxyGEen.—Exhi- 
bitors with the magic lantern will be glad to hear 
of a new and cheap method of obtaining large 
quantities of oxygen. According to M. Zinno, 
if potassic permanganate and baric peroxide are 
placed in water and allowed to act upon one 
another, large quantities of oxygen are evolved, 
no fewer than 200 cubic centimetres of gas being 
given off for every gramme of the substances 
mentioned. As the latter are cheap, and the gas 
can be prepared by simple means, photographers 
will experience little difficulty in produeing a 
cheap light for carrying on their work at night 
or during foggy weather. 
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WHO DID IT? 


OR, 


THE WARD’S SECRET. 


<> 
> 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Oh, all ye powers that rule above, 

Oh, Thou whose very self and love 

Thou knowest my word sincere ; 

The life bloed streaming through my heart, 

Thou being all seeing, oh! hear my fervent 
_ prayer, 

Still take her and make her thy most peculiar 

care. 





ERs Viola had grown impatient at the delay, 
the sound of voices was heard in the distance— 
there was a crackling of the boughs, and Neville 
Grantley impetuously forced his way to her side. 

“Viola, my loved one, what is this? It is all 

unlike you to summon me without cause, or risk 
your own maiden fame by a clandestine meeting, 
yet Mrs. Hoyte tells me you desired her to keep 
silence as to our meeting.” 
; Viola shivered, but it was no time for her to 
indulge such feelings of fears and weakness. She 
hada more urgent duty to perform and that 
duty must be done. 

“Mr. Grantley—Neville, if you will, do not 
mistake me. The emergency is too urgent for 
delay, you are in danger—great danger; I have 
come to warn you ere it is too late. You must 
fly—fly if you have the slightest regard for your 
freedom, or—or——” she stopped. 

He looked at her in half tender, half saddened 
surprise. 

“ Viola, what would you say? May I believe 
that you do care for me, that it is from some 
fear of your own that you thus warn me, my own 
tender, timid darling ?” 

Viola was too intent on her own anxious 
terrors to indulge in prudery or maidenly 
reticence. , 

Pa Yes,” she said, “ yes, I do—I do, indeed, but 
it is because I know what I suppose is yet a 
sealed secret to you. Neville, can you believe— 
































[THE ARREST. ] 


would you think it possible that—that there has 
been a murder, a dreadful murder, and that, oh, 
I can scarcely bear to say it, but you are charged 
with the crime.” 

Neville looked simply incredulous. 

It had rather the idea that she was in some 
delusion, that she had fairly lost her senses to 
hint at such a thing. 

Such was the expression of his sad, but not 
terrified face. 

«* My darling, do not distress yourself, you are 
not well, you are disturbed withallthe anxieties 
and troubles you have had lately. Calm yourself, 
my love. Iam in no danger.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

* Neville—Neville, do not talk so. You think 
I am mad, but it is not so. I am in my full 
senses. I tell you that Reginald Waldegrave is 
murdered, that the inquest will be held to-day, 
oh, dear—dear Neville, you are suspected of the 
crime,” 

He looked fixedly on her. 

It was well nigh impossible to doubt her 
now. 

The pallid cheeks—the troubled but not wild 
eyes, the trembling white lips all told of a real, 
and it could scarcely be doubted a _ well- 
grounded apprehension. 

** Viola, my love, this is well nigh impossible. 
Even if you are not mistaken, you need not fear. 
The idea would be ludicrous if the occasion were 
less terrible.” 

“But it is true and serious, Neville. ”I do not 
even ask you if you are innocent. It were an 
insult to doubt it. But to what will that avail, 
if you cannot prove it ?” 

“But I can—I will. Viola, be brave; do not 
doubt me. Are you so faithless ?” 

‘But, Neville, they are so ruthless and cruel. 
They will not believe you. No, not if itis pos- 
sible to help it. Fly, dearest, if only for my 
sake.” 

He shook his head determinately. 

“TI cannot, even for you, Viola. Even you 
cannot wish that,” he said, gravely. 

* No, no, only if you cannot prove you are in- 





nocent till it is too late; Neville, only think of 
that, and the misery you would bring on me. I 
should die of grief, Neville.” 

He took her hand gently in his. 

Such an avowal would never have been wrested 
from her save by excitement and anxiety for 
his safety. 

And he was equally touched by the love 
and the bravery of her whose prayer he thus re- 
fused. 

** Listen to me, dearest. Would not my honour 
be dearer to you than even my life if you must 
choose between them? Should I be worthy of 
you if I were to flinch from the opportunity of 
clearing my innocence? Would you have me 
let others say that I was so conscious of guilt 
that I dare not await a true and lawful verdict 
of my own countrymen?” 

« But, Neville, there is a warrant out against 
you. I heard it myself, and that induced me to 
be thus bold and forward. You will not sus- 
pect me of falsehood or of folly, Neville,” she 
urged, sadly. 

“No, love, no,” he said, and in spite of his 
manhood and firmness the colour did recede from 
his cheeks and lips at the terrible idea. “Ido 
not do you such cruel injustice, but if such is the 
case it is not final. It is but given on a partial 
and undefended accusation. A few questions 
and answers will be enough to clear me, and it 
will surely set your heart far more at rest than 
such a cowardly way of avoiding danger. Viola, 
figure to yourself the shame and degradation of 
being overtaken and brought back as a fugititve 
from justice. I had far rather face the danger 
by giving myself up and courting a fair and open 
trial. And that I will do, my Viola,” he added, 
firmly. 

She wrung her hands in agony. 

Yet her inmost heart told her that he was 
right, that he displayed a noble and chivalrous 
spirit which was most honourable to him and 
most deserving of her love and honour. 

But the dearer he became to her the greater 
was the pang that she might lose him and for 
ever. 





—! 
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She closed her eyes fora few moments. She 
offered up a meek and fervent prayer for h ‘Ip 


and for protection to that Power who was 
Almighty to save. 

‘Thus the conquest was won, and she turned to 
her lover with a calm and elevated expression 
on her beautiful features. 

‘« Neville, I will beeworthy of yous You shall 
not be ashamed.of .her you honour with your 
love. I will notask you to avoid ingu iry now. 
Heaven grant that youmay be able to el ear your 
reputation before the world. I ai least will 
never doubt you «whatever betide. But, oh, 
dearest, if the worst should come, you must be 
good and mercifulto me then. I could not bear 
too much. You will take pityon my misery 
then.” 


“Noble, gizl. It is indeed a-consolaticn to 


be loved by one like you. For you do. love me, 
Viola, is it not so? In the midst.of all my 
danger,.and doubts, and fears, thatuis.an anchor 


for me to rest on,” he said,in a tone of. deep and 
fervent tenderness. 

The-girl looked up at him with her clear, un- 
shrinking gaze, that seemed to convey the 
candid, transparent feelings of her heart. 

“Yes, Neville, I do. I do love you, .and I 
will never desert you whatever may be your 
fate. Ihave no fortune to give you. I have 
but a true woman’s heart, anda-woman’s troth 
pil ight for weal or love.” 

‘And I, Viola, I have seven Jess than that 
pennilessness. I haveaheritage of disgrace and 
mystery to bring you,” ihewepliedssadly. <I 
am under a cloud of suspicion ‘thatsmay not be 
removed,.save by the -verdiet «thateill fix my 
cuilt. Ido not even knewwho,areactudlly my 
real parents, though Sir Aldehrande (dees ac- 
knowledge that Lam hismear kinsman. Yet, 
Viola, I have a heart to\love and power to win 
x fortune for you, if I can but eseape this terrible 
danger that threatens me.” 

“Do you fear it, Neville?” 

Ie shook his head. 

“Who can tell? There is some agency at 
work that is too secret for me to fathow,” re- 
turned Neville. “'The real criminal may be 
sheltered by casting the guilt on me, if the crime 
hos been premeditated. And then all will be 
over.” 

Loor Viola! How her heart throbbed and her 
brain burned at the cutting words. 

How she repented thatshe had consented to 
save her life at the expense of Neville’s, 
now would appear had been the result. 

** Better have died,’ was the inward feeling of 
her warm, loving heart. “ Better have died 
than endure such remorse and agony.” 

The oath had been taken. She must keep it 
to her own hurt, and, what was far more ter- 


she said, quickly. 


as it 


rible, to his. 
But all that she could sacrifice should be freely 
given, and it might be that she would beable to 


xtone for the involt a wrong she had done. 
«Now, my Viola, leave me,” said Neville, after 
a brief silen «T would not have one breath 
of suspicion rest on your fair fame, either as 
wu lover or a suspected criminal I should cast on 
you by being found near you. Farewell. Iwill 
preserve courage worthy of me and you; you 
will, for my sake, keep up your brave fortitude, 
will you not ?” 
{ will. I promise,” 





she replied. 
{t was the second pledge she had taken, and 
most assuredly it would be observed as sacredly 
us the first. 

Gut it was a heavy burden on so young and 
xperienced a creature 2s the orpham de- 
scendant of the Devaux. 


SO i 





CHAPTER. XVIII. 


Dim backward as I east my view 
W hat sickening seenes appear ; 


W hat sorrows yet may pierce me thro’ 
Too justly I may fear, 
My woes here shall close ne’er 


Dut with the closing tomb. 

Nuvitte GRANTLEY had preserved an un- 
shaken frout to his sweet and beautiful betrothed, 
but it was not in man not to quail under the ter- 
rible circumstances that surrounded him. 

He knew even better than Viola could that no 








warrant could be taken out, nor would be 
granted, save under some good and sufficient 
proof, in the judgment of a magistrate. 

And it would not have been the first time that 
an innocent man had been condemned for a 
crime which was only disproved too late. Would 
that fate be his ?P 

So young and well born, and gently nurtured 
and innocent. 

Was he to suffer a felon’s death ere he had 
reached that mature manhood which might have 
raised him from the utter obscurity and degrada- 
tion of his present unknown and untried yeuth. 

Itwwas maddening and weakening also, to.look 
im that distant future. 


retribution for the past and judgment for the 
future. No, no. It must not—cannot be.” 

“« My dear, dear uncle, calm yourself. I grieve 
to agitate you thus,” he said, anxiously. “1+ 
is enough for me that you should place confi- 
dence in me. The rest is all tocome. I will 
bear it as a man should.” 

But his uncle scarcely seemed to comprehend 
his words. 

The vacant, questioning look did not leave h's 
features, nor did his limbs in the slightest relax 
their rigidity. 

“No, I do not, I daremmot. Not if you will 
swear it, boy, not if you will swear it,” he 
said. “Surely it wosidintas ttake-much to violate an 


All he had to do now was to act and \brava:the |,oath.” 


storm that hung over him. 

He returned hastily to Leighton Court. It 
was his duty to warn his recluse and itifixm 
relative of the impending blow, and avert as 


}iauch.as might be the risk of the suddensheck 


it might occasion. 

And he chivalrously resolved to betrayne fear, 
and -vrather to appear fearlesslyin \his :proper 
home than. to fly and betray. any: guilty alarm: as 
to the impending consequences of his position. 

“Is Sir Aldebrande disengaged and -able to 
see me ?” he asked of the domestic more especi- 
ally in attendance and the confidence of his 
uncle. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Neville. “He .is:very well:to- 
day for him,.and he:has .been.asking for:you,” 
said the man, cheerfully. 

Poor Neville felt,:perhaps for ‘the ‘first:time, 
that he would have prefemred.a totally: different 
reply. 


and kindly.anxiety to see -himewas rather an 
aggravation of the miserable news-he had to 
announce to:him. 

But itanust be done, and it was butiamew 
deepening of the sorrow and trial he had to en- 
dure. He walked direct to the apartments of the 
recluse. 

Sir Aldebrande received him with a welcome 
of unwonted and cheerful graciousness. 

“You have not been long this morning, my 
boy. What sport have you had? I remember 
in my younger days there was plenty of game in 
those woods,” he said, shaking hands cheerily 
with his nephew. 

*“T have heard some bad news, dear sir,” re- 
plied Neville. “It brought me home rather 
sooner than might otherwise have been the case. 
But Lsuspect in any event there will not be 
such good preserves as formerly. 

Sir Aldebrande looked with unwonted interest 
on his nephew. 

“What is it, Neville? You do look rather 
agitated. Yet I should not have imagined that 
you could hear anything very serious away from 
this hause,” he said, doubtingly. “Unless, in- 
deed,” he added, ‘‘ unless you have been foolish 
enough to make an offer, and heen refused by 
any silly coquette.” 

“Tt is far more serious in my estimation 
than that, sir,” replied Neville, firmly. “I have 
heard, in the first place, the bad news that 
Reginald Waldegrave, my old chum, has been 
murdered. And next, what troubles me far 
more deeply and terribly still, the suspicion of 
his murder has been cast upon me,” he added, 
in a low but studiously composed tone. 

He was scarcely prepared for the effect of his 
words. 

Sir Aldebran¢e literally shook under the blow 
thus inflicted. His very teeth chattered. And 
he gazed at his nephew with open eyes, that 
seemed to look on vacancy. 

“Speak, boy, speak. Isit? No, no! It cannot 
be true. It is ill done to alarm me thus,” he 
added, tremulously. 

Neville shook his head. 

“It would be a wicked cruelty if I were to 
attempt it, my uncle. No, no. It is only too 
true, and, though you will not doubt my inno- 
cence I think, I hope that you have sufficient 
confidence in me to give me this support.” 

It did not seem to signify much what Neville 
said or Sir Aldebrande believed. The invalid 
sank back in utter prostration. 


“Mercy, mercy,” he gasped. “It is indeed 


For this onee ‘Sir Aldebrande’s good health | 





“Tiilo—I will, by all ‘that ds sacred, I swear 
that Tam as imnocent,as yourself, my uncle— 
that no blood rests on my hands nor my 
conscience.” 

Sir Aldebrande shuddered violently. 

“As myself—as myself, oh Heaven!” he 
vuttered, in a scarce audibletone. “And I—I, oh 
what is to happen—what.terrible revenge for the 
old, old.days? Shall:it indeed-bethata sin will 
find out.a:man-at thedast? ‘“What:ean I give— 
what can I doin theeasd? “How:shall I atone, 
how-can I.save ?” 

The muttered phrasesidlidmot came to the ears 
of his nephew. 

He knew naught«save ‘that ‘his relative was 
moved »well.nigh toideaith. 

That the idea of ‘his danger and the recol- 


| dections.of the pastwwere too much for:his forti- 
‘tude, and that it was ‘the:suppressed -sorrow of 


years thatvwas venting ‘itself.at the moment. 
“Uncle, be strong and brave. It is impossi- 


‘ble thatan innocent:man can thus»perish. ‘There 
is justice:in English.law. I may surely appeal 


tommy: and » compeers. I will 
-challenge all—all in defenee of my fair name,” 
said Neville, firmly. 

“ Murder—murder, blood—blood. I might 
have known. I was sure of it when there was a 
Devaux in the case,” said the boronet, dreamily. 
“* Neville—Neville, did I not bid you beware— 
did I not tell you that there was danger when 
such contact should happen. Did I not bid you 
keep aloof? And yet you have frequented that 
cursed house, you have made The Wilderness a 
resort. This is the end—the bitter end.” 

What could the young man say? 

How could he pacify or contradict the dictum 
of his guardian relative ? 

It was the truth. 

And Neville Grantley’s lips had never yet been 
stained with falsehood. 

“Unele, I will not deceive you at such a 
crisis as this,” hg said, earnestly. “If you 
should say that it is folly and madness on my 
part to tell you that I love—aye, to the very 
utmost of my heart's desire—Viola. Devaux, you 
must condemn me as.an idiot and madman. 
She is the fairest and the noblest of her sex. 
Were she the daughter of a.dairyman instead of 
a Devaux it could not change my feelings nor 
my estimation of her attractions. Should I live, 
should I ever be in a position to claim.a bride 
Viola Devaux will be that choice, and except 
her, I will never—never wed any other woman 
than her. And that is my firm and unalterable 
resolve,” he went on in the defiant tone of one 
who ane but the one purpose in life that he pro- 
claim 

Sir “Aldebrande groaned. 

** No—no—no, my boy, do not thus bring on 
yourself a curse,” he said. “It shall, it. must: 
not be. Fly from this unfortunate girl and.all 
who belong to:her. It is through her that it has 
been wrought—this evil and misery. Did I not. 
warn you? Why should you disregard my 

rayer ?”’ 

Neville sighed heavily. 

“ Unele, you have beenmy. guardian, you have 
brought me up from childhood, butwere yeu my 
father I could not change, I would say the same. 
I could not perjure myself. And as to the erime 
of which I am accused I can but say that Iam as 
innocent as yourself of the blood of any living 
being.” 

“Innocent as myself—innocent as myself,” 
said the baronet, shuddering; “oh, merey— 
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mercy, why will you torment me thug, ¥ eville ? 
I adjure, IT command you to obey me, auc to 


"te shook his head. 

“Uncle, nry honour is more than life. Would 
you be able to.support the disgrace of hearing 
that your nephew was .a fugitive from justice 
—would you bear to hear.me reviled as a 
cowardly criminal? No—no. I will abide my 
fate. If the bloodhounds are on my-path let 
them come. The Almighty can protect me—or 
if it is not His will I will suffer patiently to the 
very uttermost. I can but die, and my innocence 
will be brought to light like the noonday,” h 
added, loftily. 

Sir Aldebrande fell back on his chair‘as if 
struck with palsy. His eyes closed and his 
lips moved, but no sound transpired. 

* Then cante the words: 

«* Retribution, Viola, 
forgive !” 

Neville thought he was wandering in his 
mind. Why should he use that loved name? 
What was there to come to him in the way of 
revenge or punishment ? 

All this floated through his mind like a surg- 
ing tide of the Atlantic Ocean. 

And then ere he could reply or ask one-ques- 
tion he heard a commotion as of the steps of 
heavy men hastening to the room where he was 
conferring with his relative. And the next 
momeut the door was opened, and the voice of 
Sir Aldebrande’s attendant was heard in vain 
remonstrance. 

“You cannot enter here. It is my master’s 
private apartment. He is ill, and it is 
as much as his life is worth to be disturbed,” 
were the words that came on the ears of the two 
agitated listeners. 

*T cannot help it; my duty must be done. 
My business is with Mr. Neville Grantley, and 
ke must be found. It’s no child’s play of hide 
and seek,” coritinued the harsh voice which they 
had before heard in the distance. 

And the next moment Neville threw open the 
door and stood face to face with the detective, 
Drew. 

*Tamhere. I have no-wish to hide from any 
man, escape any consequences,” he said, firmly. 
“Only Sir Aldebrande Leighton must not be 
disturbed by strangers in his apartment. Wait 
here till I am ready.” 

The calm dignity which the young man sum- 
moned to his aid had its effect even on the rough 
nature of the officer, confirmed as it had been 
by the very nature of his calling. 

“It's plain you know what's wanted, any 
way, young gentleman,” he said, “however it 
has come to your knowledge. But I don’t wish 
to be harsh with any gen#leman, and if yougive 
me your word not to escape, and that there is no 
other way out-of the room, I'll wait at the door 
till you come.” 

Neville briefly gave the required. promise, and 
then closed the door behind him, and approached 
his relative. 

“Unele, do not distress yourself on my 
aceount ; lam innocent; that I can assure you 
on the word that was never broken since my 
earliest boyhood. dam as guiltless as you 
self of human blood.” 

A sudden, almost terrible contraction came.on 
the baronet’s brow and features. 

“Oh, no; do not say that, Neville. 
never, if you love me, do not sa; 
he almost. greaned. “ Boy, may 
you, and save me from despair.” 

Neville was affected by the evident agony of 
the stern old man. 

*“You have been as a father to me, sir. It is 
well, perhaps, now that Ihave none. It might 
break his heart to see the disgrace of his son,” 
he answered, gently. “And now, farewell. I 
may yet return to you in peace, and with aname 
as unstained as my conscience. 

Sir Aldebrande grasped his hand in an agonis- 
ing pressure, and then sank back in his chair 
with these gasping’ words : 

“Break his heart; alas, alas. It is too late, 
too late.” ‘ 

And he sank into asort of unconscious apathy 
till he was roused by the driving off of carriage 


retribution ! Viola, 


Never, 
that again,” 
eaven protect 





wheels, and the entrance of his faithful and | 
anxious attendant who came with an aifectionate | 
zeal to ascertain the condition of his imvalid 
master. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
No fairer flower could bloom ; 
But on her cheek no colour 
Chased the pallor from my sight~ 
White with an awful beanty, 
Her eyes with radiance bright. 

* Viola, Viola Devaux, are you alone ?” said a 
voice that the girl could scarcely recognise in 
its low, changed tones. 

It was at the door of the room where the ward 
usually sat for work or study in the long morn- 
ings that the application was made. 

And save for the sake of others it would most 
certainly have been refused. It was Paul 
Leclere who thus pleaded for admission to his 
ward’s apartments. 

Viola bad so terrible a repugnance to his 
presence that she might well claim the protec- 
tion of her private chamberasa shelter from his 
intrusion. 

But when Neville Grantley and the unhappy 
Pauline were in the question her heart was too 

entle and too sympathising for such refusal. 

e was changed in feature and manner, was the, 
master of The Wilderness. 

His face was stern and haggard, and his 
manner almost defiamt in its chavacter, as if on 
the watch for and the defensive against others. 
Yet to Viola?s keen observation it was clear that 
adeep and bitter pain was gnawing at his heart, 
and turning his very blood to gall and spleen. 

Some are melted andsweetened, others driven 
to desperation by trouble, and Paul Leclere was 
of the latter nature. 

Viola stood silently waiting fer his opening 
words. She would not even give him the tacit 
and courteous invitation of taking a seat during 
his visit, till he desired her to do so. 

“T wish to speak with you, Viola, and on 
matters of vital importance. I cannot conclude 
them.in a few short minutes. Be so kind as to 
sit- down.” 

Even Viola’s gentile mature was well nigh 
exasperated at his eoolness, when she had, at 
least, a partial knowledge that might have 
daunted him into some deference to her wishes 
and actions. 

«I hope. it will not be fora long time that you 
want me,'sir,” she said, calmly. “I have some 
things te arrange, and I.must go and’ sit with 
Pauline while her maid is at dinner.” 

“Yes, yes. Iam aware you are very kind to 
her, poor stricken girl,” returned Mr. Leclerc, 
“and I cannot but feel .gratefal for it, though 
indeed you give it to the dear injured one after 
the cruel wound you inflicted-on her.” 

“TI inflicted, Mr. Leclere. You are either 
most unjust.or deluded,” returned his ward, in- 
dignantly. “It is as unfounded an accusation 
as that on Mr. Grantley,” she added, fixing her 
eyes on him with an unflinching gaze. “I am 
at a loss to know what you can possibly mean.” 

“T mean this, Viola, that you drew away 
from the fair and loving girl him on whom 
her whole happiness was dependent. Have 
I not seen it times without number, aye, 
and heard of it from others, that you were en- 
couraging his meaningless attentions at the cost 
of one who had.a right to his entire devotion. 
Yes, it was to that the whole mischief was 
owing, and you:do well to atone to the very best 
of your power and for the satisfaction of your 
conscience.” 

It was a daring and unprovoked attack. 

For a moment Viola was absolutely stunned at 
the insolence of the most. unfounded accusation, 
yet, on reflection, even her modest temperament 
could scarecly ignore the consciousness that the 
murdered Reginald had more than once given 
her ‘the veiled ‘but unmistakable assurance of 
his love and admiration. 

That she had been innocent of encouraging or 
wishing it she knew full well, but it was im- 
possible even to vindicate herself without cast- 
ing yet deeper reflections on the unhappy dead. 








“Twould not willingly increase the misery 


of this wretched tragedy, sir,” she said, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘but methinksd could. add to yours, if I 
chose. I know that you can and do trust to the 
oath I have taken, and yet there might be some 
little restraint.on any reproaehes you think fit 
to cast on me, which I believe you feel are un- 
just. I mever did by word or look canse the 
misfortune to which you allude, and had Myr. 
Waldegrave ever given any such opportuniti:s 
I should at once have rejected all such overtur: 
on his part. I would not have accepted him hex 
he been free, and as Pauline’s lover I wor 
have scorned him as atraitorand deceiver. Bu- 
his.fate ought to sealmy lips and yours,” s! 
added, relentingly. 

“ Yes, youare perhapsright, Viola,and though ¢ 
am convinced of the read cause of all this hopeless 
sorrow, Lam willing to hope that you ave only 
guilty of weakness and girlish thouglitlessnes 
in your conduct,” he replied, more gracio 
“But it was of still more important thin 
came to speak. The inquest is postnoned till 
to-morrow and you are summoned as 
It will be exceedingly painful to your delicacy 
and good name to confess in open court 
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that you 


were about to meet a seeret lover clandestinely 
at such an hour. And more than that, there can 
be no doubt that your evidenee will be terribly 


damaging to the prisoner. Now, Viola, f wish 
to: spare you all this if you will but be guided 
by me,” he added, more blandly. “Are you 
willing to submit to my judgment and 
ance P” 

She looked suspiciously at him. 

There had been so much to give her distru 
and dislike to her guardian that she was reluct- 
ant to adopt any-suggestions of his. 

**T must know first what it is you wish, 
she returned. 
any more.” 

lie was dark and frowning now, but he did 
net attempt to provoke her by 
means. 

“Tt is a very simple expedient I propose,’ he 
said, blandly; only that you.should go away.” 

She started doubtingly. 

“TI thought you said just now that I 
summoned on this inquest ?”’ she asked. 

“I did; but that is no reason why you should 
not escape the pain and danger; aye, and re- 
sponsibility also,” he remarked. 

“Then you mean I am to run away, in plain 
English,” she said, .scornfully. 

“No; but that I should make arrangements 
for Pauline to go away from home for her 
health, that you should go.away at once and join 
her when all.is safe, and then no one can know 
your residence ; you are so young, and i's 
girlish folly will be considered as an excuse for 
such a freak. I will take all the arrangements 
on wyself. I will see that you caimot be dis- 
covered or endure any penalty, and wien ail is 
over and safe I shalbjoin you both, and we 
will go abroad fora time till you are perfectly 
free from risk, and I trust my poor /’auline 
stronger and better.” 

The girl literally stared at him as he spoke, 
as if determined to take in every word and to 
comprehend its full meaning. 

When he had finished she replied re-o . 

«lx. Leclere, I have already erred in uot put- 
ting my faith in Him who can overr ell t 
deeds of sinful men to his own pleasure. If I 
had left. allto Him and not regarded »iy own 
life I should not now have this diffieulsy and 
self-reproach. I will not offend again. [ shall 
do my duty fearlessly. I will notdo as you say. 
I shall obey the summons of those who have a 
right to compel it,” she added, rising from the 
seat she had taken at his request as if to t 
minate ‘the interview. 
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But though daunted, and perhaps surprised, 
the guardian was not to be so easily repulsed in 
a plan near to his most vital interests. 

“Stay a little, Viola, before you decide,” he 
said, pleadingly. “ What would you feel at the 
idea that Neville Grantley’s life might have been 
saved had you obeyed my suggestions, and that 
he might execrate you as the cause of his death 
in early manhood. It might be that your evi- 
dence would be the link that would cement his 
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chains. How should you support theremem-| ‘My Pauline—my precious one, my all, you “As my own visit had been much prolonged 
brance of that in after days ?” little know how I love you, nor what I would do | and as I could not bear to let my poor stricken 

Viola stamped her little foot and clasped | for your dear sake. Heaven help me, for the to accompany 


her hands in agony of grief, but not of doubt. 

«You torture me,” she said; “you torture 
me. Cruel that you are. How dare you, know- 
ing what you do, provoke me thus? But it is 
in vain. Iam not to be moved. Heaven will 
strengthen me to fulfil my purpose.” 

Paul Leclere was baffled, but not conquered. 

‘IT might exert my authority if I chose,” he 
said. “You are bound to obey me, as your 
guardian.” 

«No, not when higher authority comes in the 
way,” she said. “Notthen. If you were my 
father you should not overrule it. Ah, my dear, 
dear father, how cruelly was he deceived to have 
trusted you. He, the good, and true, and 
honourable.” 

“ Which epithets are simply false,” returned 
the guardian, tauntingly. ‘I will not hurt your 
feelings by speaking of him as the world would 
speak, but I advise you not to challenge any 
such verdict from others on this same subject. 
However, that is nothing unless you provoke the 
rejoinder, and it does but waste the time. Once 
more—will you obey me, save Neville Grantley, 
and spare yourself ? Think ere you decide.” 

* It does not need. Iam resolved—I will not,” 
she answered, firmly. 

“ Very well, then I shall know how toact. I 
shall neutralise as much as may be the mischief 
of your perversity,” he returned. “And now, 
you had better go to Pauline. I will, perhaps, 
join you in her chamber, and give you one more 
chance of re-consideration.” 

Viola, was, perhaps, too thankful for the ter- 
wination of the interview to refuse. 

She quietly stood till he prepared to leave the 
room, and then she followed him without a 
moment’s delay. 

It did not cost her much reflection ere she 
joined her patient, for in truth such was the 
actual condition of Pauline Leclerc at the present 
moment. 

There was a nervous depression that was 
even worse than bodily illness oppressing her 
and literally sapping the springs of her young 
life. 

There were moments when, unseen by others, 
her unhappy father would cast himself on his 
very knees near this, his stricken child, and with 
© passionate burst of tearful tenderness, implore 
her to command herself, to rouse her energies, 
and live for his sake. 

“My child, you are so young, you will see 
others far more worthy of you. You have a 
long life of happiness before you,” he would 
plead vehemently. 

But there came a hopeless shake of her droop- 
ing head. 

“‘No—no, never. I loved him, and they took 
him from me, and killed him. If I could but 
see them dead, too, I think I could bear it 
better,’ she said in a half-childlike and un- 
reasoning tone. 

He shuddered violently. 

“Is that the only thing that can make you 
happier, and induce you to try to forget, 
and be ready to love and to be loved, my 
Pauline? I did not think you were so strong in 
your revenge and hate.” 

«But it must be, you know, papa,” she said, 
with touching gravity and earnestness. ‘He 
could not rest tillthen. I always read that, and 
it is true. Perhaps if I knew that he was 
avenged and quiet I might be better, but not 
till then—not till then.” 

* And if I were to die—if I were to leave you 
thus alone, what then, Pauline?” he asked, 
sadly. 

It seemed to touch her affections then. 

“T would die, too. I could not live without 
someone to love me. You must not leave me, 
papa, no—no, indeed you must not leave poor 
Pauline.” 

And she suddenly started from her usual quiet 
apathy and threw herself on his neck and kissed 
him like a loving child. 

The tears rained down the hardened cheeks 
e the unhappy father as he clasped her to his 
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whole I hold dear has been sacrificed rather than 
see you suffer, and now this is the end thereof !” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Mapame Deg Crespieney wrote as follows: 
« Liverpoon, March 8, 18—. 


“My Goop Sister,—You will be as much 
surprised at receiving a letter from me, dated at 
this place, as I was on arriving here and finding 
you still absent. And now to explain to you my 
own return home without having previously 
written to apprise you of such an intention on 
my part. You must not imagine that I wore my 
welcome out, although I was a visiting mother- 
in-law. My visit was not considered a visitation. 
Neither have I suddenly fallen out with either 
of my daughters’ husbands. 

“‘My many letters have already apprised you 
how pleasantly my time passed in Amsterdam, 
in the homes of my good children. Either I was 
not the conventional bugbear, or my son-in-law 
did not believe me to be; for they love and 
honour me only too much; it is often embarras- 
sing, though delightful. The only care I had 
was so to devote my time with “even-handed 
justice” between the two homes of my married 
daughters, that neither young couple might be 
jealous of my preference for the other. But, of 
course, you have learned allthis from my former 
communications. My visit was prolonged so 
beyond my first intention because it proved so 
much more er and agreeable than my 
fondest hopes. Doubtless, I repeat then, that 
you are surprised at my sudden and unannounced 
return. But, my dear, I was surprised, and 
very much surprised. 

“ After I had spent four happy months with 
my children, dividing my time equally between 
them by staying alternate weeks with each, and 
while I was stopping at the house of the baron, 
I was much astonished, on coming down into the 
front parlour one morning, to find my poor, dear 
boy, Marcel, sitting there. He had come with- 
out a word of previous notice. He had just 
arrived, and had been received by Philippa, who 
was the only one in the parlour when he was 
announced by the footman. She had immedi- 
ately despatched a servant to notify me and 
Euphrasie, but the man had probably gone first 
to his mistress, for I certainly had missed see- 
ing him, and my meeting with my son was a 
perfect surprise. 

“My poor boy, he looked as pale as a corpse, 
and as thin as a skeleton. He had an unhealed 
wound in his chest, and a half knitted bone in 
his broken left arm, which he carried in a sling. 
He had been wounded in a skirmish with the 
Indians, and he had had malaria fever. He was 
incapacitated for service, and so he had been 
sent home on sick leave. He did not stop to 
write a letter to announce his intention, but 
travelled in person as fast as the mail could. 

“Immediately on reaching Liverpool he took 
a steamer to Havre, and came on to join us at 
Amsterdam. All this he hurriedly told me in 
our first half hour’s interview. Well, my dear, 
he was most affectionately received by his sisters, 
and most cordiallywelcomed by his brother-in-law, 
between whom and himself a remarkable intellec- 
tual sympathy, and consequently friendship, grew 
up. Hespent two pleasant weeks with us, and then 
declared his intention to return home. Neither 
the pleadings of his sisters nor the pressings in- 
vitations of his brothers-in-law availed to turn 
him from his purpose. He was homesick. 





boy go home alone, I determin 
him. This resolution of mind was very strongly 
opposed by my daughters and their good hus- 
bands, so that I could only get off peaceably by 
promising to return to them in Au You 
must know, that in the autumn both my Fey 
expect to make me a grandmamma. ell, 
Agrippina, you must now see how it was that, 
in the last two weeks of our stay in Amsterdam, 
I could get no leisure to write to you. 

“ We embarked on the 20th of February. We 
reached London on the 3d of March. Remem- 
bering your formerly invariable custom of leav- 
ing before the adjournment of Parliament 
occasions an exodus of visitors, to avoid the rush 
of travel, I felt certain that you were then at 
your house in Liverpool. So, on landing, I tele- 
graphed you that we were on our way home. 
And home we came. 

«We reached here last Thursday, and you may 
imagine my amazement on hearing that you had 
not yet returned to town, though the season was 
over. But now, my dear, I have a secret to tell, 
which, I hope, will please you and your amiable 
young protégée as much as 1t has pleased me. 
My dear boy is going to be married, and to 
such a bright little cherub! Do you guess to 
whom? To our sweet little friend, Philippa 
Cummings. , 

“You do not know all that dear child has been 
to me ever since I took her under my protection. 
Ah, I would not willingly part with her to any- 
one but my poor, broken Marcel. But to him 
indeed I would give my very life! She is so 
devoted to him, too. No sister, no wife, no 
mother even, could be more completely self-con- 
secrated to a man than is this lovely, light- 
hearted child to her grave, middle-aged 
lover. 

« As for my poor Marcel, he dotes on her. He 
tells me he does not know how he has deserved, 
at last, to find so rich and rare a blessing as the 
love of this pure, fresh, glad young spirit.” 

When Miss De Crespigney had thus far 
she stopped and looked at Gloria. 

The astonished face of the girl deprived her of 
the last remnant of self-control. 

Her assumed gravity broke down in a hearty 
fit of laughter. 

When the m was passed she turned her 
eyes, with the tears of mirth still glitering in 
them, on the ye lady, as she said : 

«You see, I knew it. I told you so. Marcel’s 
beauty and softness has always been his blessing 
or his bane.” 

“Tt seems to me they have always been his 
bane. I hope now and hereafter they will be his 
blessing,” said Gloria. 

That unsophisticated child fell in love with 
his beautiful face as seen only in his portrait. So 
when she met himself she won his soft heart. In- 
deed it is funny, Gloria. Beware of vanity. It 
was not your ¢. , my dear, that turned the 
head of your uncle-in-law. It was just because 
you happened to be the only white woman in his 
reach that he fell so madly in love with you. I 
only wonder why he did not fall in love with me 
when I kept house for him, while you were at 
school,” laughed the old lady. 

Then seeing that her companion made no com- 
ment, she inquired : 

«What do you think of all this, Gloria ?” 

“Oh, aunty, I can’t say what to think of it. 
I am so profoundly astonished that Marcel—that 
anyone could change so soon—in little more than 


@ year.” 

* He would not have changed if you had stayed 
with him, or if Philippa, or some other, had not 
come in his way.” 

“ But, oh, aunty, though I cannot understand 
it, I am so delighted and so grateful, for the 
sake of dear Marcel and Philippa. They are 
both so loveable. Ah, I hope they will make each 
other very happy.” 

** So do I,” laughed Miss De Crespigney. 

«Well, Gloria, what do you say? Will you 
go with me to this wedding, my dear ?” inquired 
Miss De Crespigney, when she had finished read- 
ing the letter. 

“No, aunty! Decidedly I cannot go to the 
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wedding. It was very amiable of madame to 
press me to do so; but still, whatever she may 
say, I feel that it would not be expedient that I 
should go. The meeting would be embarrassing 
to Marcel and most embarrassing to me.” 

“You are quite right, my dear,” quietly re- 
plied the old lady. 

“T will do myself the pleasure of sending a 
trousseau to my dear Philippa, and writing her 
a letter, which she can show to her betrothed, 
since it will express my unaltered affection for 
them both.” 

“You will do well, my dear girl, not to accept 
the invitation under the circumstances. Neither 
is there any necessity why I should accept it. I 
will write to my sister and explain this. Then, 
instead of going away immediately, as we had 
intended, we will run up and remain until after 
the wedding, and then join Madame De Cres- 
pigney.” 

“I thank you, dear aunty, for all your kind- 
ness to me, trying as I have often been to you,” 
said Gloria, gratefully. 

“Oh, my dear child, if you knew—if you only 
knew, all that I have done for you! I have al- 
most risked my soul’s salvation for you, Gloria !”’ 
sighed the old lady. 

“Oh, dear aunty, what do you mean?” in- 
quired the girl, uneasily. 

“Never mind, my dear. Some day you may 
know, and thank me; yes, and pity me.” 

“Oh, aunty, I don’t understand, and I am 
troubled.” 

«Then compose yourself, my dear. You know 
I am a conscientious woman, do you not ?” 

* Yes, indeed I do.” 

“You know whatever I do is done for the 
best.” 

* According to your own honest belief, yes.” 

«Well, my dear, rest in that assurance. 
now let us go down to lunch.” 

Gloria pondered on the old lady’s words, but 
could make nothing of them. 

They went down into the dining-room and 
took their places at one of the tables in a quiet 
corner, where they gave their orders to an at- 
tendant, and then settled themselves to wait 
patiently. : 

There was no one near them, with the excep- 
tion of two elderly gentlemen, who had just sat 
down at the next table, and seemed to be wait- 
ing for their lunch. 

Neither of the ladies spoke, because their 
thoughts were occupied with subjects which 
they could not discuss in a public room. So 
their attention was all the more easily attracted 
by the conversation at the next table—a conver- 
sation fraught with the deepest interest to both 
—with almost life or death to one—to Gloria. 

“This was a terrible affair—the burning of the 
Opera House in London,” remarked one of the 
pa who held the morning’s paper in his 

nd. 

“ Awful,” responded the other. 

* And the house was very much crowded that 
night. Being the night before the sailing of the 
ocean steamer ‘‘ Albatross” the hotel was full of 
passengers for that ship who had put up there, 
and most of them perished in the fire.” 

At the mention of the “Albatross,” Miss De 
Crespigney and Gloria, who had been attentive 
hearers only, suddenly became deeply interested 
listeners. 

“Yes,” said the second speaker, “and among 
them was that brave young fellow who lost his 
life in rescuing the two children from the burn- 
ing room. What was his name, now ?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t see it. I have not 
read the whole account.” 
=.“ Oh, didn’t you? It was one of the most 
heroic and pathetic ecenes I ever heard of. You 
see the children were in a burning room at 
the top of the house. Notevenafireman would 
venture into such certain death! He rushed up 
the stairs and into the room, seized the children 
and wrapped them in blankets, rushed to the 
front window, from which the flames were 
belching, and dropped the children down upon a 
feather bed that was held under the window by 
its four corners in the hands of eight men. He 
was seen to reel and fall back, and he never re- 
appeared. But the children were saved and re- 








stored to their parents without a hair of their 
heads being hurt!” 

“That was a very gallant deed. The parents 
of those children ought to raise a monument to 
the memory of that heroic young man. What 
was his name ?” 

“Give me the paper. His name is in the list 
of the lost, as well as in the account of the 
rescue.” 

The first speaker handed over the paper, and 
the second one ran his eyes carefully down the 
column, mumbling over the names of the 
victims. 

*«* Rogers, Savage, Jackson,’ um—um—um— 
* Pittock, Church, Curtis, um, um, um. Ah! 
here it is. Poor fellow. Poor brave young 
fellow. Here it is! 

“David Lindsay, Sandy Island, perished in 
saving the children of Mrs. M. Somerville.’ ” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“ Davip Linpsay, Sandy Island, perished in 
saving the children of Mrs. Somerville.” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt on the ears 
of Agrippina De Crespigney and Gloria De la 
Vera, stunning them into an incapacity of re- 
ceiving all the horror of their meaning. 

Miss De Crespigney grew as pale as death and 
anxiously looked at Gloria. 

The stricken girl had neither fainted nor cried 
out. 

She sat as if she had been turned to stone—as 
white and still as marble; her very lips were 
colourless and motionless. 

Mis Agrippina left her seat and hurried to her 
side. 

“ Gloria, Gloria, my dear child,” she whispered, 
taking her hand. 

“ Help me to my room,” were the words that 
came in a low and hollow voice from the almost 
moveless lips. 

Miss De Crespigney raised her from the seat, 
drew her arms under her own and led her from 
the dining-room, followed by the eyes of the two 
old men, who said, one to the other: 

“You may depend these women were some- 
thing to the young man we have been speaking 
about, and this is the first they have heard of 
the calamity.” 

« His mother and sister, possibly,” replied the 
other. 

«We can easily ascertain that by referring to 
the hotel register, to see if there is anyone there 
of the name of Lindsay,” suggested the first. 

Meantime, Miss De Crespigney conducted 
Gloria up to her room, and guided her to a large 
easy-chair, into which the unhappy girl dropped 
helplessly. 

“Send for the paper,” she breathed, in 
scarcely audible tones. 

Miss De Crespigney stepped out into the hall 
and called her own little page, who was loitering 
there, and despatched him to the reading-room 
for the morning’s paper. 

Then she went back to the chamber where 
Gloria sat in the large chair, white and rigid, as 
if struck with death. 

Miss Agrippina, the still, uncompromising, 
unhending Agrippina, went and dropped on her 
knees beside the chair, threw her arms around 
the stricken girl and sobbed aloud. 

“Don’t, aunt, dont,” came in hollow tones 
from the pallid lips. 

Miss Agrippina wept bitterly. 

Gloria shed not one tear. 

“Oh, my child! I never meant to do this! 
Oh, if I had known! Oh, if I had only known,” 
she lamented. 

Gloria uttered no complaint. 

“‘T did all for the best. Oh, I did all for the 
best; but one can never know how anything 
that is begun is ever going to end. But I feel 
like a murderess,” wailed the old lady, in what 
seemed like extravagant self-accusation. 

Gloria uttered no reproach. She did not 
understand Miss De Crespigney, and she did not 

todoso. She felt that for her all was over 
in this world, and she should only wait for 
death. 

While the old lady was still weeping, sobbing, 





and lamenting, the little page returned and 
rapped at the door. 

Miss De Crespigney arose and opened the 
door, received the paper, and closed it again. 

“Shall I try to read this account to you, 
my dear?” she inquired. 

«Yes, please,” faintly replied the girl. 

Miss De Crespigney drew a chair to her side, 
unfolded the paper, and turned to the columns 
containing the description of the fatal conflagra- 
tion. 

The article began by referring to the brief 
notice of the catastrophe published in their issue 
of the day before, and then went on to give 
“more details of the fire,” “further particu- 
lars,” and “ latest discoveries,” after the manner 
of such accounts. 

A more lengthened report was given of what 
was called “the heroic conduct and tragic fate 
of young David Lindsay.” 

Many conjectures were also hazarded as to the 
final cause of his death. He was last seen at the 
window, surrounded with flame as he dropped 
the children, enveloped in blankets, out upon the 
feather-bed held below to receive them. 

Then he was seen to fall back into the room, 
and he was seen no more; but whether he had 
fatally inhaled the flame, or had been suffocated 
by the smoke, or had had his retreat cut off by 
the falling of the blazing staircase, no one could 
decide. 

His body had been recovered and identified by 
some of his fellow-boarders, and it would be in- 
terred that morning, with those of the other 
victims, at Nunhead Cemetery. 

Miss Agrippina’s voice broke down in sobs 
several times during her reading of the narra- 
tive. 

But still Gloria listened without shedding a 
tear, or breathing a sigh, or utterng a word. 

«Oh, my child, do not sit like that. Do not 
look like that. Speak! Cry! Do something! 
Say something or you will die, and then I 
shall be mad!’ exclaimed Miss De Crespigney, 
almost beside herself with anxiety and dis- 
tress. 

“Don’t, aunt—don’t,” issued in dead, level 
tones from the almost motionless lips. 

“ Oh, my dear, what can Ido for you? What 
can Ido to atone—to atone oh, Heaven, I 
can never atone!’ she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands in an agony of remorse that, in her, 
seemed quite disproportioned to the occasion. 

Her stricken companion took no notice of her 
words. 

“Gloria, Gloria! Oh, what shallI do? Do 
you hear me, wronged, unhappy child? Do 
you hear me? What can I do to comfort 
you, Gloria?” she implored, dropping again by 
the side of the chair and clasping her arms 
around the form of the heart-broken girl. 

“Take me to his grave.” 

* Oh, can you bear the journey ?”’ cried the old 
lady, in a passion of grief and anxiety. 

«Yes, I must.” 

“Then I will; I willdo anything for you, 
Gloria. When would you like to start ?” 

* By the first train.” 

«Then you shall go by the first train. I will 
find out when that will start,” soothingly replied 
the old lady, as she arose to her feet. 

Then, as her eyes fell again on the face and 
form of the colourless, motionless, recumbent 
girl, a great fear seized Miss De Crespigney’s 
heart—for Gloria looked, spoke and breathed 
like a dying person. 

“Oh, am I to bea double murderess ?” groaned 
Miss Agrippina, as she left the room and hur- 
ried down to the office and despatched a waiter - 
for the nearest physician. 

Then she hastened back to her charge, whom 
she found sitting in the same apathy of de- 
spair. 

Again she left the chamber and went out into 
the hall to speak to her little page who waited 
there. 

“Laban,” she said, “listen tome. Iam ex- 
pecting a gentleman here—a doctor. As soon 
as he arrives show him into our private yarlour 
and then come and rap at the chamber door—da 
you hear ?” 

“ Yes’m.” 
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but don’t speak. Do you under- 


” 
1. 
mind you attend and obey,” said the 
y, as she re-entered the bedroom and 
herself beside her unhappy charge to 
arrival of the physician. 


than half an hour she heard the warn- | 


n the door. 

pened it and went out into the hall, 
r little page apprised her of the arrival 
hysician. 


De Crespigney sent a message for one of | 
was downstairs at dinner, to | 


; ; : | By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “Clytie 
n Miss De Crespigney passed into the | _ of 7 7 


3, who 
nd stay with her young mistress. 


1 not know what doctor she was going 
ve, for she had sent in haste for the 
nd for no particular one. 
s glad, however, to see Dr. Seward, 
nt authority for the disorders of the 
‘stem, who had attended her nephew, 
|, during his illness in London. 
eted him politely, and then sat down 
put him in possession of the case. 
only desire she expresses now is to be 
) the grave of the young man,” concluded 


} 


: Crespigney. 


«And could you see her once more before we 
| start ?”’ pleaded Miss Agrippina. 
| ‘Certainly, madame. I will see her at half- 
| past five, and drive with her to the station to 

see her off, if that will give you any comfort.” 

«Oh, thank you, doctor! you were always so 
| kind !” exclaimed the old lady, gratefully. 
The doctor bowed courteously, and took 
| leave. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
GONE! 


DA we think of the light and sunshine, 





vell that she feels and expresses even | 


plied the doctor. 

y great fear is that she may expire on 
y. She is like a dying person now,” 
3s De Crespigney. 
t fear that. Ithink that she will be 
o revive on the journey. 

‘-?,” concluded the doctor, as he arose 
1e old lady to the bedchamber. 

e Crespigney led the way in fear and 


ence doth make cowards of us all,” it 


mee valiant Miss Agrippina seemed to 
hing lying very heavily on her con- 


was afraid of everything. She was 


However, I | : 
>, | unrest, the natural consequence of the old state 


now that the poor, stricken girl in | 


m would resent the unauthorised sum- 
the doctor. 
vas not much danger of that, how- 


und her in the same benumbed and 
dition, attended by Celine, who was 
her forehead with cologne water, a 
which the recipient) seemed un- 
,or to which she was utterly indif- 
ived the 
or him. 
answered all his questions in m 
| with a visible effort. 
or wrote a prescription and sent it 
at down by her side to watch her 
messenger should return wiih the 


physician as quietly as if she 


mosyl- 


0k it from his hand and swallowed it 


Las | 


Of the blessings left us «till, 
When we sit and ponder darkly 
And blindly o’er life’s ill; 
How should we dispel the shadows 
Of still and dark despair, 
And lessen the weight of anguish 
Which every heart must bear. 





Pumsr Carr. 


Marvrers had not been going on very plea- 
santly at Drayton Abbey since that morning 
when Arthur Fish received his congé. Not that 
Elizabeth regretted the step, though it was 
daily impressed upon her mind that she ought 
to do so, but, a feeling of dissatisfaction and 


of things iu a household being broken up and 
no new order being firmly established, hung 
over them. 

Resolved as Lady Elizabeth had been not to 
talk to Lizzie about the subject of her birth, the 
girl’s defiant pertinacity with regard to Lord 
Duncan had tried the elder lady’s patience— 
never a very elastic virtue—so severely that a 
scene, such as had never occurred since that day 
when the waif from the sea was first brought to 
the Abbey, now took place, and the words used 
upon both sides were neither amiable nor tem- 
erate. 

Had Lady Elizabeth been wise she would have 
waited as she first intended until her brother-in- 
law returned, when he would have been able to 
speak to the girl with authority, but temper had 
carried her away and she spoke words which 
in calmer moments she never would have 
uttered. 

Words, however, which Lizzie was not likely 
to either forgive or forget. 

“Not your niece, not the daughter of your 
sister!’ the girl had repeated, firmly and de- 


' fiantly, after the mistress of the Abbey had so 


fow forgotten herself as to assert what she be- 
lieved to be a fact. 
“Tf that is the case,” the girl went on, her 


came Dr. Seward administered it him- | cheek kindling, eyes flashing, and her usually 


| apathetic face lighted up with indignation, 
| how could you have the audacity to practise 


idifference that seemed almost uncon- | 


; of her own action. 
«ood effects began to appear. She 
with more freedom. 
ctor left her and returned to the par- 
wed by Miss De Crespigney. 
iy she expressed anxiety to go to the 
er young husband.” 
by the first train.” 
let her go. Take her at onee. The 
voes the better. She is a very sound, 
trong young woman. ‘This mental 
she has had has stunned her into a 
yn which she can best be aroused by 
not inaction.” 
ctor, do you happen to know when the 
starts ?” 
this evening, madame. 


” 


\nd it is three now. Oh, doctor, do you think 


her by that train, with safety to her- 


tainly think the very best thing you 
x her will be to take her off by that 


such an imposition upon the world, such a wrong 
upon me ?” 

“I practised no imposition,” retorted Lady 
Elizabeth, thrown into the novel position of 
having to defend herself; ‘‘ you were brought to 


|meas my sister’s child, saved from the wreck, 


| 
} 


| 





| hates me. 


and though I doubted your identity then, I was 


| not sure until my brother-repudiated you.” 


«Ah! and if your story were true, why was I 
not sent away then ?” 

“We kept you here until the other child 
should be found.” 

“How kind and considerate, particularly for 
me. Evensupposing your story to be vorrect— 
which I will contest to the utmost—you receive 
me here as an infant a few months old, and you 
bring me up asa girl who is one day to bea 
great heiress and the representative of a noble 
family, and yet yousay you did that knowing 
that it was a deception you were practising upon 
the world and upon me, and you only make this 
infamous confession because I chose to marry a 
man who loves me, and whose uncle, your lover, 
But I defy you all! Donald has 





pledged me his word to make me his wife, and 
he would keep. it though I were proved.to be the 
daughter of a convict or a slave.” 

«And you will keep him to his pledge ?” 

“T will, though perdition were the conse- 
quence. And more than that,” continued the 
girl, passionately, “I hate and defy youall. I 
have been brought up here without love or 
sympathy, or care, except from paid servants; 
you have lavished fifty times. more affection 
upon your lap-dog than upon the lonely girl 
that you told the world was your sister’s child, 
and if I_have been trained. ina cold, hard school 
I have profited by the instruction. I am joint 
mistress here, and here I will remain until I 
am carried away by force. I have been pub- 
licly acknowledged and received as your sister’s. 
daughter and next of kin, and I will legally and 
publicly be disproved as. such before I will 
yield one iota of my just rights.” 

* You don’t know what you are talking of,” 
replied Lady Elizabeth, more calmly. ‘I have 
my brother’s letter assenting to your marriage 
with Arthur Fish, and the settlement of five 
thousand pounds upon you which.I proposed. 
You had better reflect, recall Arthur, and take 
what we will give ycu; after your conduct to- 
deg you cannot remain much longer under my 
roof.” 

“Your roof,” scoffed the girl. ‘It has to be 
proved that it.is:your roof more than mine.” 

‘‘ Beware,” returned Lady Elizabeth, threaten- 
ingly; “you are going too far.” 

“Bah!” with grand contempt, “what care I 
how far Igo. I have not been practising a 
fraud and deception upon the world. If lam 
an impostor and interloper it is you who have 
made me so, you who must take the credit of 
the noble action. To me, if you have not now 
added another lie to the one you have lived, you 
can do nogreater wrong ; upon me you have per- 
petrated such a fraud that not all your wealth, 
which may one day be mine, can atone for; you 
have poisoned my rest and peace and comfort, 
and then you tell me I may go too far. But 
don’t for a moment believe that I fear you; we 
will fight this out to the bitter end.” 

With which the girl walked out of the room, 
leaving Lady Elizabeth more crest-fallen and 
dissatisfied with herself than she: could have 
believed possible. 

“She is right. It was a wrong to her,” she 
said to herself, when she was alone; “‘ but I never 
thought of that, and how could I help it ?” 

But could she have seen the girl who had so 
recently defied her, when she had reached the 
seclusion of her own reom, even her proud 
heart might have felt some sympathy and com- 
punction. 

Pride and defiance areall very well in ihe pre- 
sence of an enemy, they are but weak staffs to 
lean upon when we find ourselves after the battle 
trembling and alone. 

And so poor Lizzie found. 

“An outcast,” she muttered almost fiercely, 
looking at her reflection in the glass; ‘‘ the child 
of a servant and with this curse of colour 5 
me. What have I to live or hope for? IfI 
compel Donald to marry me, and perhaps for his 
word’s sake he will do it, what shall I bring 
upon him but misfortune and misery ; no, life is 
not worth having at such a price,and if he 
throws me off, as perhaps he may, I shall be so 
crushed, I shall not have in me even the courage 
to die.” 

As she thus desperately reviewed her condition 
her eyes rested upon a small phial containing a 
powerful narcotic, a few drops of which she had 
used the night before for a violent toothache, 
and a horrible idea entered her mind, one of 
those sudden temptations that assail weak mor- 
tals and carry some over the precipice which 
divides life from death, because they have not 
the moral courage to meet. the difficulties and 
troubles that seem to stand before them. 

“This would solve it all,” she said, bitterly, 
taking the tiny bottle in her hand. “The 
changeling would be easily got rid of without 
any inconvenient disclosures; Donald would be 
free, Lady Elizabeth might. hold up her head 
again, and I—well I——” with a- shudder, “I 
should be cold, dead, food for worms, and those 
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who heard the story would say that I was mad.” 

Involuntarily she put forth her hand to thrust 
the poison from her, then another idea occurred 
to her mind and her fingers closed upon it more 
tightly. 

“We must all die,” she mused, “and what 
have I to live for? I never knew the fond 
caressing care and love of mother and father 
such as I see parents bestow upon their children. 
There is only Donald, and my death might be 
the greatest service I can do him. Other women 
have died for the men they loved, why should 
not I? and if this story is true, as I feel it is, I 
inay find no other means of sparing myself and 
him.” 

She looked at the fatal liquid, took out the 
cork and smelt it, put it to her tongue to taste 
it, wondered what her sensations would be if she 
swallowed its contents, and whether there really 
was a world and life beyond the grave, and as 
she stood thus toying as it were with death, more 
than half tempted to “take arms against a sea 
of troubles and by opposing end them,” the soft, 
far off strains of am organ or harmonium fell 
upon her ear. 

She listened, her mind, wandering back from 
her own desperate condition, lingered upon the 
sound till it became familiar to her ears and she 
vecognised the words : 

“Oh, rest in the Lord’: wait patiently for Him 
And He shall give thee thine heart’s desire,”’ 
Again they wererepented : 
* Rest inthe Lord.’ 


Tt was'a new idea.to her: mind. 

She had heard. the words: many times: before, 
“but they had brought'no meaning to her brain, 
no light to her soul. Yet now, they were as 
shadow in a land where the noonday sun was 
terrible, and as food and shelter to the famished 
and desolate. 

Many and many a time had she heard the 
same message, but it only came to her heart and 
nestled there at this critical moment of her life. 
* Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him,” and 

here was she, about to end the life which He had 
given her. ‘This was strange patience surely ! 
And then came the promise, “‘ And He shall give 
thee thine heart’s desire.” 

Little did Mrs, Fish as she thus sang and 
played in her own sitting-room for her own 

solace think how the words went like a heaven- 
Lound messenger to the heart of one-poor weary 
earth-worn child, and drag her back as with in- 
visible hands from the guif on thevery verge of 
which her feet were faltering. 

Yet so it: was. 

Something like a- swoom came over the 
troubled girl. 

She had just strength enough to let fall the 
poison, take a step or two and throw herself upon 
the bed, and collapse. 

‘Thus for hours she lay, neither awake nor 
asleep, conscious or unconscious, hanging as it 
were upon the border-land which separates the 
real from the unreal and sentient existence 
from what men call death. 

How long shethus remained she never knew. 
Ti was broad daylight when she came to her 
room after her stormy conversation with Lady 
Elizabeth; it was night, and the stars were 
coldly and brightly shining overhead when, stiff 
and numbed, she slowly roused herself from the 
lethargy into which she had fallen, and sat up 
on her bed. 

The tumult of passion, pain, hope and fear 
had all passed away, and one course alone seemed 
open before her. 

It was wicked to die by her own hand; she 
would “ rest inthe Lord, wait patiently for Him,” 
hoping, little as she might deserve it, that he 
would give her “ her heart’s desire.” 

But the could not stay and live the life that 
had been of the past. 

If she had no right to it she would not take it, 
and, far greater sacrifice than this, she would 
not chain Donald to defy the world that he 
might prove his love and truth to her. 

He should be free, free as before she knew 
um. 

I’rem no proud contempt but from love, and a 
desive to save everyone from pain who had loved 


” 





| » , | 
and cared for her, she made her preparations for | 


what she believed to be their happiness and wel- | 
fare. 

Her maid knocked at the door, and after a 
time she opened it. 

“Won't you have anything to eat, miss ?’”’ was 
the question. “ Her Jadyship dined an hour 
ago, but I knocked and you didn’t answer.” 

“TI suppose I was asleep,” was the reply. 
“Bring me anything, but first light the 
candles.” 

An order which the girl obeyed, but in cross- 
ing the room she trod upon a small bottle, crush- 
ing it, and letting its contents go to stain the 
light carpet. 

There could be no further temptation to end 
her life for Lizzie to-night, for the poison was 
gone. 

A few minutes later, when the girl appeared 
with a tray, she noticed that lier ycung mistress 
had w strange look om her*faee; 2 tearless, stony 
expression, such as one’ sees upon the marble 
face of'a statue, the sculptor of which had not 
genius: enough to inspire into it a look of 
life. 

She: could not-define the expression, however, 
and she made'no comment about it. Miss Bliza- 
beth-was not one about whom servants might 
gossip with impunity, and thus she waited wpon 
her young lady, saw her comfortably im bed,-took 
her orders for the morning, and closed the door 
behind her. 

True her quick ear did catch as she believed the 
sound of the slipping of # lock or'bolt, but she 
could frame no excuse for returning, and even 
if she did.she would probably be ordered away, 
since her mistress sometimes took strange: fits 
about locking herself in. 

Thus she went to bed. Rose in the morning 
as usual, andin due time went to the young 
lady’s room to carry her an early cup of tea and 
inquire when she would take her bath. 

No answer. 

And aftera few minutes she went down again, 
returning, however, in good time to dress Miss 
Elizabeth for breakfast. 

Again the unsatisfactory result of no answer. 
Still, nobody was alarmed. Probably it was a 
fit of ill-temper that would wear off after a 
time, and so the day rolled on until luncheon 
time came, and then, all else failing, Lady 
Elizabeth went to the door and demanded admis- 
sion. 

No reply! Something must be the matter. 
Everybody was now seriously alarmed, and at 
last the door was forced. 

Too late, however. The bird had flown. But 
two notes, both of them sealed, lay on the dres- 
sing-table. 

One was addressed to Mrs. Hood, the house- 
keeper, the second to Lord Duncan. 

‘There could be no doubt of it when the first 
of these was opened : the heiress of the Draytons 
had run away ! 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
LADY ELIZABETH’S DESPAIR. 
Talk not of comfort—’tis for lighter ills; 
I will indulge my sorrows and give way 
To all the pangs of fury and despair. AppIson. 

Wuen Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Howard realised 
that the girl whose presence at the Abbey she 
had but just tolerated of late had positively 
gone away, leaving voluntarily what she had 
threatened so violently to fight for, she began to 
regret her own heat of temper, and to tremble 
for the safety of the creature upon whom she 
had expended it. 

Her first impression was that Lizzie had run 
away with Lord Duncan, but that could scarcely 
be, unless the letter left for him were simply a 
blind. 

The girl must be found, however, that was the 
first step. 

Though not necessarily brought back, she 
must not be thrown helpless and alone upon the 
world; the honour of the Fitz-Howards demanded 
that much,and Lord Duncan must also be weil 
looked after, and, if possible, prevented from 
complicating; matters still further. 





Very nice to say a thing must be, but 
not quite so easy at all times to compel that 
must. 

Lady Elizabeth found this in the 
case. 

She telegraphed to Major Grant and Lord 
Duncan, both of whom were in London, and sent 
people to make inquiries in every direction, and 
yet the day wore on, and night set in without 
even a clue of the missing girl’s whereabouts 
being discovered. 

It had been pretty generally known of late in 
the Abbey and its immediate neighbourhood 
that the two ladies, aunt andniece, had not been 
getting on very well together, also that a stormy 
scene had occurred between them the day before 
Miss Elizabeth’s disappearance, and as things 
become exaggerated the more they are com- 
mented upon, Lady Elizabeth was soon set 
down as a tyranical monster, and her niece as 
an. ill-used, help-less and motherless gir!. 

Unconscious of the opinion thus gaining 
ground about her, the mistress of Drayton Abbey 
was quite miserable enough at the condition of 
things which herown temper and impatience had 
brought about. 

What had become’ of the child—for she was 
little niore—beantiful, unprétected, knowing 
nothing of the world into’ which she had dvifted 
away? 

The proud, hard’ woman shuddered as she 
asked herself the question, and realised now, 
though'she had never admitted it before, that, 
whether the child’ brought from the wreck of 
the “ Lurline’”’ was lerniece: or not, deep down 
in her heart'she loved her. 

It would have been strange if it had not been 
so, but it came upon Lady Blizabeth now as a 
new discovery; only to intensify her misery and 
distress: 

She had thought it was compassion, forbear- 
ance and pity she had extended towards the 
undemonstrative child whose infancy and youth 
had been as solitary as her own matured woman- 
hood, but now, when it was too late, she re- 
cognised that it was a more selfish fecling—for 
love is ever selfish—and worse than all, that she 
had repulsed and driven off to other channels 
the childish affection that once would have 
flowed out so freely and spontaneously towards 
herself. 

“Too late,’ she muttered bitterly; “‘ my life 
has been a mistake, a blunder from beginning 
to end. Why try now to repair it; evidently 
Maicom Grant thinks so, or he would have an- 
swered my telegram by wire or in person before 
now.” 

Thus she paced about the rooms aimlessly, 
refusing food, refusing to be comforted, asking 
breathlessly for news, until it was eleven o’clock 
at night, past their usual time for retiring to 
rest, when the sound of carriage wheels coming 
up from the lodge announced the arrival of 
some new clement upon the scene. 

But Lady Elizabeth’s heart sank within her 
when she heard that it was Lord J uncan, and 
that he had come alone. 

“Give him the letter, Hood,” she said to the 
housekeeper, whose red eyes showed she had 
been weeping most of the day; “ and when he 
has read it,” she wenton, “if he wishes to see 
me, bring him here.” 

Not many minutes later the young Scotch- 
man, his usually pale face flushed, his light blue 
eyes aflame with passion, and his thick, straw 
coloured hair pushed wildly back from his fore- 
head, came into the room holding an open letter 
in his hand, and exclaimed, with scarcely re- 
pressed vehemence: 

“Tady Elizabeth, what is the meaning 
this? What have you done with my promised 
wife P” 

But the mistress of Drayton was past resent- 
ing any fault of manner or want of deference, 
and she asked, anxiously enough : 

“Does not that letter give you some clue? 
Surely she has not run away from you also?” 

“Run away! Been drivenaway, you mean,” 
replied the young man, furiously. ‘ What in- 
famous tales have been told her to make her say 
she goes aavay'to'save and spare me! That she 
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will not bring a blight upon my life, when | moral conviction on the subject that my brother- 
heaven knows my life will be dark and blank | in-law and I have, it would have been a great 


enough if I have not my darling to share it with 
me. What plot and conspiracy is this that has 
been hatching, Lady Elizabeth? I have a right 
to know.” 

“T don’t think you have aright to speak to 
mein this tone,” replied the lady, with some 
dignity. ‘I am as deeply grieved as you are, 
more £0, perhaps, because I cannot but feel I 
might have shown more patience and considera- 
tion for the wilfulness of such a child. But in- 
stead of quarrelling and saying unkind things to 
each other, cannot youand I devise some means 
to find and bring her back.” 

“ What can we do? What made her go? She 
gives me no reason beyond that she goes away 
to save me, because she loves me and will not 
bring disgrace upon my name or misery into my 
life; but all this says nothing except that some- 
one has poisoned her mind ; it gives no real clue 
as to why she has gone away, or where she is 
gone.” 

“I may be able to supply the former,” said 
the lady, with unusual meekness, “ but you must 
have patience with me, and remember that I 
also had great provocation.” 

Mutely assenting by taking a seat she waved 
her hand towards, the young man prepared to 
listen, while Lady Elizabeth as impartially as 
she could repeated the substance of the quarrel 
which had taken place between her reputed 
niece and herself. 

“ And is what yousaid true ?” demanded Lord 
Duncan, when she paused. “Is she not your 
sister’s child ?” 

“‘T believe she is not. My late sister’s hus- 
band believes she is not his daughter, and that 
is what has kept him so long from England.” 

« But you have no absolute proof ?” 

“No; if we had you would not have met her 
here.” 

“Tn that case your conduct is unjustifiable,” 
returned the young man, with heat. 

“You may think so, but we have been expect- 
ing proof, looking and hoping for it, and with the 
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wrong to you to allow her to marry you, believ- 
ing, as you: both would, that she was our 
heiress.” 

“ Don’t include mein your scruples,” bitterly. 
“Had you considered me you would have con- 
sulted me, not have driven the girl I love better 
than the whole world, to wander heaven knows 
where ; it is too much to assun 3 that I could be 
the cause of it.” 

«* But you would not have married her when 
once convinced that she is not of our race or 
blood, and has through an accidentbeen brought 
completely out of the sphere in which she was 
born.” 

«TI would and will if I ever find her,” defiantly. 
“I wish to express no opinion upon your conduct, 
Lady Elizabeth,” he added, with dignity ; “but 
poor Lizzie might have found more love and 
sympathy in a less exalted position, and I, 
wherever I had met her, as the daughter of a 
king or of a peasant, could not have loved and 
admired her more than I do now.” 

Lady Elizabeth bowed her head in self- 
humiliation, but when she lifted it again a few 
seconds after she was alone ; Lord Duncan had 
gone from her presence, never willingly to return 
to it. 

The next morning Major Grant came to the 
Abbey, full of apologies for not appearing 
before ; but he had not been to his lodgings 
till late at night, and then no train could 
be got to enable him earlier to obey the 
stimmons. 

In fact, Major Grant, like many other people, 
had met with disappointment. 

Mr. Gorlidge had sent requesting to see him 
on this very day that Lizzie had been found 
missing. 

The private detective had something to show 
the major, and accordingly he went. Not a great 
deal, still, a clue. 

Major Grant recognised the portraits of Mabel 
and Loo at once. 

But when Mr. Gorlidge volunteered to intro- 









!duce him to the original of the portraits he 
found he had reckoned without his host. 

For the house at Notting Hill Gate was closed,. 
and when, after many feints and failures, the 
detective succeeded in getting hold of Mary, the 
parlour-maid, it was only to learn that her 
two ladies had gone into the country, but had 
left no address, their letters being all sent to 
Mrs. Dorset, Grove House, Kensington. 

Disappointing certainly, but by this time the 
detective had been used to the reverse of imme- 
diate success, and, undismayed, he promised soon. 
to set this trifling obstacle over. 

Hence, after wasting the whole day on which 
Lady Elizabeth was so anxiously expecting him, 
Major Grant started for the Abbey the next 
morning, hoping he might still be in time to be 
useful. 

Plenty of room for hope, for not a single clue 
to Lizzie’s whereabouts had as yet been dis- 
covered. 

When he had heard the whole facts of the 
case, however, the major rubbed his head, pulled 
his nose, straightened out his whiskers, and. 

id: 


said : 

“T think I see my way clear, my dear; don’t 
bother yourself any more about the girl. I will 
undertake to find her, and as for Donald, he is 
nothing but a hot-headed boy. I'll find her ina 
day or two, don’t trouble about the girl. I know 
a man who will manage it all. But you must ex-- 
cuse me, I will return to town this afternoon. In 
a few days, my love, a few days, this unpleasant 
matter will have passed away. Trust in me, I 
will put it all right.” 

All of which was reassuring enough for the 
moment, but Lady Elizabeth little thought that 
the wonderful man to be consulted was Mr. 
George Gorlidge. 

Yet so it was. 

And thus the private detective was at last com- 
missioned to search for both of the children who 
had been saved from the wreck of the “Lur- 
line.” 





(To be Continued.) 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 


ee 
CHAPTER VIII. 


In volumes thick the shadows roll 
And shut the sunlight from my soul. 

TueE following day was Sunday, and the quiet 
calm which filled all nature seemed in harmony 
with the interval of rest decreed to those who 
live and labour on the earth. 

The very sunshine seemed softer and more 
golden than on other days, and the gentle breeze 
that rustled through the foliage sounded, to one 
ear at least, as a chant of thanksgiving to Him 
who has made the world so beautiful. 

Agnes stood beside her open window, listening 
to the matin song of the birds, and lifting her 
heart in glad thankfulness to Heaven for its 
many good gifts to her. 

Its last, best gift, the love of a noble and 
generous heart, filled the measure of her bles- 
sings, and she marvelled why her lot was so ex- 
ceptionally fortunate. 

The apartment of Emma joined her own, and 
there was a door of communication between 
them, which was kept carefully locked on Miss 
Crofton’s side. 

But on this morning, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of Agnes, a s tap sounded on its 
panels, and the voice of Emma asked from the 
other side: 

“May I come in, Agnes? I have heard you 
moving about some time, and I know that you 
must be ready to go down by this time.” 

She could only reply in the affirmative, and 
Emma came in, wrapped in a dressing-robe, 
with her long hair hanging loose over her 
shoulders. 

She looked paler than usual, but she was calm 
and smiling, and to the inquiries Agnes made 
as to the state of her health she lightly replied : 

“Oh, I am quite well this morning, thanks to 
a few hours’ sound sleep which I obtained to- 
wards day. In the early part of the night I was 
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too wretched to sleep—too penitent for my silly 
conduct last night t do anything but bewail my 
folly, and feel that I had become contemptible 
in my own eyes. What the rest of you must 
think I hardly dare imagine.” 

She looked keenly at her companion, as 
—— read her through, but Agnes quietly re- 
plied : 

“You were nervous and over-excited, I sup- 
pose, and that was why you became ill. No 
one can be held responsible for that, Emma, 
and in this house you know that harsh 
>. on the conduct of others is not the 
rule.” 

‘But Aunt Sarah was very hard on me, and 
she seemed deeply offended. I could not help 
the attack—indeed I could not; yet it will be 
difficult to make her believe that I did not make 
a@scene on e to interrupt the little fes- 
tivity she had planned.” 

“My aunt is quick spoken, but is always 
ready to forgive and excuse. Besides, we had 
our festival, and enjoyed it, though it would 
have been pleasanter if you had been among 


“Yes, I heard you laughing and talking 
through the open windows, and I grew spiteful 
to think how little you missed me. Do you 
know what I did when Betty came up to me 
witha portion of the feast, and offered it to me, 
with the compliments of the bride ?” 

“T did not send it, but I am much obliged to 
Aunt Sally for her thoughtfulness. As to what 
you did with the cake and wine, I suppose you 
tasted the first, and drank to my happiness from 
the last.” 

** Are, there you judge me by yourself, for you 
are never mean or ill-tempered. I was furious 
to think that you could all enjoy yourselves so 
much, while I lay alone, unthought of, uncared 
for. I actually threw the things out of the 
window, and if you will look out you will see 
them lying on the grass below.” 

Agnes looked dismayed. 

“Emma, how could you do that, when you 
know how careful my aunt is of her best china 
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and glass? I fear that she will find it vory 
difficult to forgive you.” 

‘ Miss Crofton shrugged her shoulders disdain- 
ully. 

“T could easily replace them with something 
finer than what she has now, and would have 
done so; but Aunt Sarah knows me better than 
you do, and she took the precaution to send up 
common white china that can be easily matched. 
That is why I was irritated to such a point as to 
act in so unladylike a manner. I only wish to 
explain to you why I received the supposed 
courtesy you had rendered me in so ungracious a. 
spirit.” 

Having thus accounted for her ill-tempered 
freak, Emma felt more at ease. She wished to 
keep on fair terms with Agnes, that she might 
have her more completely at her mercy when- 
~—_ the opportunity arose to strike her to the 

eart 


With a smile the latter said: 

“Tam glad, for your sake, that it is no worse. 
As to myself, I accept your apology, but the 
most expensive set of china in the world could 
not have atoned to Aunt Sally for the destruction 
of a single one of the antique plates she inherited 
from her mother. They have been in the family 
more than a century, and I believe they were a!l 
she ever had from it.” 

“ You forget my Uncle Henry’s hoards. They 
were enough, in all conscience, to repay her for 
getting nothing from my grandfather. All his 
children had to fight their way in the world, and 
now she has, through no effort of her own, a 
better fortune than any of his descendants. 
Though she and I are, I believe, all that are 
left.” 

“And you are to inherit all that she has,” 
said Agnes, gently. “Are you not going down 
to prayers? ‘The bell will soon ring, and your 
tcilet is yet to make.” 

“No, indeed. I do not feel in the mood to be 
goody-goody this morning. I place myself on 
the invalid’s list, and I shali not appear before 
luncheoz. Iseldom do, you know.” 

“But as we have company, I thought you 
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might make an effort. Besides, itis Sunday, and 


I supposed you would go to church.” 

«© Not I—I shall have sermons enough to listen 
to at home. My nanghtiness last night will serve 
as a text for some time to come.” 

«For shame, Emma ; you know that both aunt 
and uncle are most lenient to our faults.” 

“ Oh, you need not affect to class yourself with 
me, for, in their eyes, you are perfection, and I 
unregenerate to the last degree. Iam going back 
to bed, to get a beauty sleep before [ wake such 
a toilet as to charm our new acquisition. I think 
Mr. Brenton delightful, and it will not be my 
fault if he fails to appear frequently at_ Selwood 
after this. Au revoir, ma chére; go down and 
offer up your morning orisons in company with 
your lover, and then, ina stateof earthlyand 
celestial beatitude, wander forth with him,.and 
fix the day for the important event which will 
not be long in coming off, I suppose.” 

Agnes flushed deeply, hurt and half offended 
by the mockery of her tones. Before she could 
reply the bell sounded from below, and Emma 
retreated into her own room, saying; as she 
left: 

“As soon as affairs are definitely: settled) of 
course you will let me know, as I mean to wait 
on you, provided Mr. Brenton. is your fianed’s 
best man,” 

The door closed, and Agnes went down, think- 
ing that she would prefer having no attendant 
at all to accepting the one who so promptly, 
offered her services. 

The professor sat beside a round table on 
which lay a prayer-book, and near him was his 
wife and two young guests. 

The domestics, with the exception of Emma's 
maid, were assembled near the door, and the 
young girl blushed to find herself the latest arri- 
val, though she had loitered but a fewmmements 
on the way. 

She took her place near her uncle, and the 
simple service, devoutly performed, was soon 
over. 

Brenton drew near her, and inquired after 
Miss Crofton with an air of much interest. 

Before Agnes could reply Mrs. Tardy said: 

** My niece rarely appears at morning prayers. 
She is too fine a lady to make her soul’s salva- 
tion compete with her elaborate toilet. If you 
are uneasy about her health, Mr. Brenton, I can 
assure you she will be quite well enough to ap- 
pear at luncheon, dressed in the latest Parisian 
style.” 

He bowed deeply, saying to himself: 

“It is unlucky for the fair Emma that her 
inheritance does not depend on her aunt’s favour, 
I hope that she will make an effort to please my 
fastidious taste in dress, for then I shall know 
the ground I stand on. It will be for me and 
not for Manvers that she will adorn herself to- 
day.” 

He stood talking with Mr. Tardy, while the 
lovers, knowing that breakfast would not be 
served for half an hour, strolled out upon the 
broad gravelled sweep which led to the entrance 
to the grounds. 

Manvers hastened to say: 

“I had no opportunity last night to puta 
most important question to you, Agnes. How 
soon may I hope to claim you as my very own ? 
Every day that I am away from you now will 
seem to defraud me of a portion of the happi- 
ness that is due to me after this long wait- 
ing. 

Agnes blushed beautifully, and said : 

*Can you not wait till your next visit to know 
when you may claim me ?” 

** No, I cannot; for that is a week hence, and 
in two weeks, at farthest, I wish to take you 
away with me. My holiday commences the 
first of July, and this is the fifteenth of June. 
Shall it be the last day of the month, my dar- 
ling ?” 

Agnes regarded him with dilating eyes. 

“'T'wo weeks, Julian. Do you think it pos- 


sible for a giri to get ready to be married in 
that short time ?” 

“Oh, nonsense! You are always well dressed, 
and I know you have plenty of clothes. You 
can have a travelling-hat and some new dresses 
made in that time, and you will need nothing 





more that you cannot buy after you are married. 
This senseless fashion of making up loads of 
finery on such an occasion is simply a nuisance. 
Tell me, Agnes, shall I not have my own way in 
this? After we are married, of course, you will 
rule me, and Ishall submit to the yoke with due 
meckness; but in the present aspect of affairs I 
think it is my right to insist on a speedy union 
between us.” 

«I think our affairs; wear a very smiling as- 
pect,” replied Agnes,.demurely, “and I cannot 
see any cause why our union should be hurried 
on with such railroadispeed, Julian.” 

“Then you must be blind, Agnes, to what is 
passing before youreyes. I wish to remove you 
from the vicinity of onewho is, to say the least, 
unfriendly towards you; who, I believe, would 
attempt to break. off our marriage if she had the 
slightest chance:to.aseomplish that end. I do not 
fear anything ftom: heron that seore, but I think 
it best to remove my dearest girl from the 
vicinity of one whe envies and dislikes her.” 

“I fear that yow are very harsh in your 
judgments om this day oftpeace, Julian. I will 
not affect to misunderstand you. Emma does 
not like me, but I cannot believe that she would 
attempt toinjure me in any way. Nowthat our 
marriage is a settled thing, you will find that 
she will take a different course, and treat me 
with more consideration than hitherto.” 

“My dear Agnes,” said Manvers, earnestly, 
it does not matter how fair the outer seeming 
may be, if beneath it lies a fixed hostility 
which can lie in wait and bide its time to strike 
at the hated foe. That woman is capable of 
doing you a fatal wrong if she can only gain the 
power. I shall never feel easy till I have you 
safe away from her, under my own care.” - 

Agnes thought his fears exaggerated, and 
she insisted that he did great wrong to Emma, 
but she suffered herself to be persuaded, and be- 
fore the breakfast-bell sounded its summons to 
return to the house, his impetuous earnestness 
had won her consent to give him her hand on 
the last day of June. 

Radiant with triumphant happiness he took 
her back to the house, but the appetising break- 
fast set before them received small justice from 
either. 

If celestial viands had been set before them 
they would scarcely have cared to partake of 
them in a state of dreamy bliss into which 
they had been translated by the few magic werds 
spoken upon the lawn. 

«You two must have made up your minds to 
live on love,” sniffed Mrs. Tardy, in her brusque 
way, as they arose from the table. “It is very 
unsubstantial diet, and the drive to church is 
rather long. I am afraid that you'll be half 
starved, Mr. Manvers, before you get back to 
lunch.” 

“Oh, I shall do very well, madame,” replied 
Manvers, laughing, and flushing deeply. ‘“ The 
truth is, our love feast last night has taken 
away my appetite for breakfast.” 

“ Either that or the dessert you’ve had this 
morning must have produced the effect,” retorted 
Mrs. Tardy, dryly. ‘I suppose you and Agnes 
have finally settled the time, andI must tell you 
that, after giving my pet to you, you’re not to 
address me as madame. I am Aunt Sally hence- 
forth—not Sarah, remember—plain Sally, for 
that was my mother’s name, and that is what 
Proff calls me.” 

‘And Lam highly honoured to be permitted 
to call you by the same name,” said Manvers, 
with beaming eyes. ‘ Many thanks, dear Aunt 
Sally, for the many kindnesses you have extended 
to me—for the last and crowning gift which, I 
hope, will pass into my possession with as little 
delay as possible.” 

Agnes had effected her escape, the professor 
took possession of Brenton to show him an illu- 
minated Bible which he valued above all his 
literary treasures, and the old lady invited the 
young man into her own sanctum, a small nook 


adjoining the dining-room, in which was an old-, 


fashioned escritoire in which her papers and 
books were kept; for Mrs. Tardy was a woman 
of business, and managed her estate herself in 
the best manner. 

Two chairs completed the furnishing, one of 





which she offered to her guest, taking the other 
herself. 

In reply to Mr. Manvers’ last words, she 
said : 

“Your impatience is natural, Julian, but I 
hope that you will not be in too great # hurry to 
take our adopted daughter from us. There is no 
need of hurrying things. I wish to give Agnes 
a fine trousseau, and time to make up her furbe- 
lows must be allowed.” 

“I thought it was settled last night, Aunt 
Sally, that I was to claim my bride as soon as 
she would consent to name the day. As to 
clothes, they can be made up while-we are away 
on our bridal trip. If she must have something 
new, that can be attended to in the next two 
weeks, for Agnes has promised to give herself to 
me on the last day of this month.” 

The face of Mrs. Tardy fell. 

So soon? What is the use of being in such 
haste? You both have many years before you, I 
trust, and the delay of a few weeks can not 
make much difference'to you, while to us every 
day we can keep ourdarling is so much gained. 
It is hard to give her up evento you, Julian, 
highly as we estimate you.” 

“T cannot give up the promise I have won 
from Agnes with some difficulty,” Manvers re- 
plied. “After urging her as I did, she would 
have just cause of offamce if I didso; but I 
promise to curtail our tour, if you desire it, 
and bring her back to you by the middle of the 
month.” 

The old lady sighed, remembered her misgiv- 
ings concerning Emma; and suddenly said : 

“You are quite right, Julian. I don’t know 
what I could have been thinking of to let my 
selfishness get the better of me in this way. If 
my dear old Proff knew of this how he would 
take me to task in his reasonable way. Agnes 
is his niece, and he loves her dearly, but 
he gives her up cheerfully, because he knows 
that it is best for her for more reasons than 
one.” 

Manvers thanked her warmly, and after a 
pause she turned to her open desk, and taking 
from it a paper, said, with a half sigh: 

“This is a copy of my will, and I wish you to 
know that I have done all that I can for Agnes. 
This property is only mine for life, and my sav- 
ings are all I can do asI please with. I have 
given them to my husband for his life, and after- 
wards to his niece. If he does not survive me, 
they will fall to Agnes at my decease. Until 
then she will have nothing, except the two 
hundred a year belonging to her in her own 
right.” 

“T hope you will live many years to enjoy 
your own, Aunt Sally, and I see no reason why 
you should not attain a patriarchalage. You 
are strong and healthy, and your spirit and 
energy are something wonderful. As to what 
belongs to Agnes herself, I shall have it.securely 
settled on her before we are married. I am not 
apprehensive of failure in our new business, for 
it has prospered far beyond my expectations, 
and in afew yearsI hope to be independent 
enough to retire from it, purchase a place near 
Selwood, and devote my time to more congenial 
pursuits than mere money-making. But I think 
it unjust to appropriate what belongs to Agnes 
or to allow any chance to deprive her of it—there- 
fore she must have a settlement.” 

Mrs. Tardy grasped his hand warmly, and 
said : 

“You are a man after my own heart, Julian. 
If the majority of your own sex had the same 
forethought we should not hear so much of 
women’s rights, which really should be called 
women’s wrongs. If the preperty question could 
be equitably settled between the two sexes, I 
think there would be little desire among the 
majority of women to vote at elections. I think 
you are quite right to secure to Agnes the small 
fortune she possesses. If anything should hap- 
pen to you she would not be utterly impoverished 
by your failure. But this is the Sabbath, and 
we are discussing secular affairs toolong. IL 
must remind Proff that it is time to get ready 
for church, or he will forget all about it in his 
interest in what heis diseussing with Mr. Bren- 
ton. Ihave made arrangements to take your 
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friend in the carrixge with us, and you and 
Agnes can drive together in the phacton. Of 
course that will suit you.” 

Manvers took her hand, and pressing it warmly, 
said : 

«You are the most considerate of friends, and 
I thank you with all my heart. But what am I 
to do with this paper ?” 

« Keep it, and look over it at your leisure. Its 
provisions will show you how anxious I am to do 
as much as is possible for Agnes in the future. 
Every shilling I can save shall eventually go to 
her.” 

“ But what will Miss Crofton say to that ? She 
does not seem to be fond of Agnes, and she may 
think injustice is done to herself if money 
accumulated from her uncle’s estate is given to 
one not of his blood. She is the reversionary 
heiress, you know, and she may regard herself 
as entitled to all you may leave if you outlive 
the professor.” 

«I daresay she will,” said Mrs. Tardy, quietly, 
“for she is mercenary to the coreof her heart. 
It does not matter what she may think. If I 
choose to save and speculate with my savings 
that I may provide suitably for my husband 
after lam gone—if it is the will of Heaven to 
take me first—it can be no wrong to Emma to 
give him the power to bequeath to his own niece 
what I have bestowed on him. He, poor dear, 
is incapable of managing property; he would 
let it slip through his fingers, as he did all his 
own earnings before I married him. He thinks 
of higher things than money-grubbing, and I 
honour him for it, though Iam of a different 
turn. I always had a talent for business affairs, 
and when I get anything to manage I set my- 
self to work to make the mostof it. What I 
have gained by thrift and self-denial shall never 
go to Emma, even if she is my own niece.” 

She set her lips firmly, and rising from her 
chair led the way from the room, as if all 
had been said on that subject that was neces- 


sary. 

Manvers knew her too well to attempt any 
further discussion, but he thought it unlikely 
that Agnes would ever derive any benefit from 
the provisions of the paper he slipped into his 
vest pocket, intending to look over it at a more 
convenient time. 

He hoped to be able to give his wife all she 
would require in the future, and the idea of 
taking from Miss Crofton what she might think 
justly her own, was too distasteful to him to be 
seriously thought of for a moment. 

With heart and head filled with the image of 
his betrothed, Manvers had no time then for 
mere worldly considerations, and when the cazx- 
riages were driven to the door he took his seat 
beside Agnes, and gathered the reins in his 
hand, thinking that he would not exchange 
places that. morning with any living being, how- 
ever prosperous. his lot. 

Brenton made a grimace when he was told 
that he was to accompany the professor and his 
wife, but his heavy beard concealed the distor- 
tion of his lips from those near him, and he 
hastened to say in his most graceful manner: 

“Tam sure I feel highly honoured; but will 
not Miss Crofton acsompany us to church ?” 

Mrs. Tardy dryly replied: 

«Emma says she is too much indisposed to go 
out this morning. She always does as she 
pleases, and as she does not often choose to at- 
tend worship it has become almost a matter of 
course to leave her at home.” 

As Brenton was not much addicted to church- 
going himself he did not regard that as. an un- 
pardonable sin in the woman he had almost made 
up his mind to ask to become his wife. 

Something in Miss Crofton’s manner on the 
previous night had led him to believe that he 
might be successful in his wooing, and in spite 
of the scene which had occurred, and the inter- 
pretation he had put upon it, he thought he 
would like to have the taming of the fair shrew 
who showed her disappointment and spite in so 
open a manner. 

“‘She admires Manvers for his grand person, 
but such a woman is not capable of genuine love. 
She will suit me well enough, though, for super- 
refinement and sensitiveness. in my wile would 





only be a bore to me. ‘Like to like,’ and I 
think the fair Emma and myself are kindred 
spirits. She'll marry the first man that asks 
her, to show the one who slighted her that she 
can speedily console herself for his loss. Man- 
vers is an idiot to prefer that pink and white 
creature to a woman with one fortune in her 
hand and another coming to her in the future. 
I do wonder now how many more years that old 
girl means to live? She looksas if she is good 
for thirty, at least; but then looks are some- 
times deceptive, that is one comfort.” 

Brenton had risen very early that morning, 
and taken along walk before breakfast. He 
had visited some of the orchards, and noted the 
fine promise of fruit for the coming season. 

He went back to the house, thinking that it 
would be no bad speculation to make sure of the 
heiress, if he could, and he prepared himself ac- 
cordingly to win golden opinions from her 
nearest friends. 

He was not surprised to find that they drove 
up to the door of the Unitarian chapel, for he 
had discovered that the professor had joined that 
denomination, and, of course, his family went 
with him. 

The sermon did not interest the stranger, 
though it. was eloquent and gracefully delivered, 
and Brenton was glad when it was over—gladder 
still when they reached. Selwood again, and found 
Emma in amost tasteful toilet, standing in 
front of the house with a handful of flowers, 
which she had just gathered. 

She thrown a lace shawl over her head 
which artistically shaded her carefully prepared 
complexion, and she paused even in the trying 
light of a brilliant June day to greet her new 
admirer, certain that Fifine’s skill could deceive 
any masculine eye. 

“She is a remarkably fine-looking woman, 
and one that any man might be proud to see at 
the head of his table,” thought Brenton; and 
he felicitated himself on the chance which had 
thrown this well-dowered maiden upon his 
path. 

She, on her part, greeted him with her most 
brilliant smile, and lingered with him after the 
elder couple entered the house, the two lovers 
having not yet made their appearance. 

«So taken up with each other that I suppose 
they have lost their way, plain as the road is,” 
said Emma, with a shrug, in reply to some re- 
mark made by her companion on their delay. 

«'This is their dreaming time, so we must 
excuse them,” he replied. ‘ Manvers seems so 
unutterably happy in his infatuation that I am 
fired with the impulse to follow his example. 
Do you believe in love at first sight, Miss Crof- 
ton ?” and he looked meaningly at her. 

She flushed under the faint tint of rouge 
which softened the ordinary dead whiteness of 
her complexion, and cast down her eyes for an 
instant. 

Then raising them, she met his glance clearly, 
and said, as if deliberating the question in her 
own mind: 

“That depends on the temperament, I sup- 
pose. Impulsive people rush headlong inte 
everything—even into matrimony, and the re- 
sult is sometimes disastrous. Yet even among 
prudent people there may be a strong preposses- 
sion at first sight which association deepens into 
ardent affection. That is the love best worth 
having, Mr. Brenton.” 

«You may be right,” he replied. ‘“ But Iam 
not an impulsive man, yet I have lately felt 
that attraction towards one almost a stranger to 
me, and I—I do not know any better name for 
itthanlove. We will call it only a preposses- 
sion, if you choose, but if the one who inspires 
it will give me leave to try and win a 
favourable response from her, I shall consider 
myself the most fortunate of men.” 

Emma laughed coquettishly, and said : 

“Why, this is almost a declaration, Mr. Bren- 
ton, and our acquaintance is not yet twenty- 
four hours old.” 

“That does not matter. I am a man of ac- 
tion, and I decide quickly what will suit me. I 
admire you, Miss Crofton, more than any woman 
I have ever met; if the feeling is mutual, give 


' me some token by which I shall be emboldened 


=— 


to seek from you such a return as time may 
enable you to make. I donotask you to pledge 
yourself to anything that would be premature. 
[ only entreat you to give me some faint hope 
of success when I have known you long enough 
to entitle me to ask the most momentous ques- 
tion of a man’s life, with the hope of receiving 
an affirmative reply.” 

There was something magnetic in the glance 
of his vivid black eyes as he fixed them full 
upon her, and self-possessed as she ordinarily 
was, Emma Crofton trembled and changed 
colour. 

She felt that in this man she had met her fate, 
and the apparent impetuosity with which he 
spoke had a strong charm for her. 

He was either an accomplished aetor, or he 
was deeply in earnest. 

Emma had never been made love to in this 

fashion before, and after a pause, she slowly 
said : 
_ “You are precipitate, but I find your pleading 
irresistible, I am fancy free, and why may I not 
allow you the opportunity you ask? I like you 
as a friend, and—perhaps—I may learn to like 
you as something nearer.” 

“Give me that rosebud in your hand, then? 
It means, in the language of flowers, the first 
dawning of affection. Let me have that, and 
I shall believe you in earnest. Refuse, and I 
shall think your words but the lure of a co- 
quette.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Emma gave him 
the flower, and softly said: 

“You shall not misjudge me so far, Mr. Bren- 
ton. Deepen the impression you have made on 
me, if you can, and your reward shall not be a 
coquette’s desertion of the lover she has led on 
to the momentous question you referred to just 
now.” 

She selected an exquisite bud just beginning 
to expand its leaves, and gave it to him with an 
air of half-shrinking timidity, which might have 
led one who did not know her well, to believe 
that she was the embodiment of all that is pure 
and gentle in woman. 

Brenton accepted it with assumed rapture ; 
— it to his lips and heart, and softly 
said: 

“Twill preserve this precious token to the 
last hour of my life, and when I die it shall be 
placed upon my breast as a memento of the 
happiest moment granted to me during my 
earthly pilgrimage. A thousand thanks, Miss 
Crofton ; words would fail to express to you all 
I feel for this kind response to my bold request. 
I came hither a solitary waif on the tide of life, 
with no kindred ties to brighten my existence. 
[ little thought that this chance visit would 
bring me in contact with one so captivating as 
yourself—one whose very presence thrills my 
whole being with a sense of happiness I had never 
before believed could be the lot of man.” 

Emma was charmed, enchanted, by this elo- 
quent wooing. She did not reflect that where 
words come <0 readily to the lips sincerity is apt 
to be lacking. 

She accepted his homage with smiling lips 
and exultant heart, thinking that she could now 
show Manvers that her charms were appreciated 
by his friend, if he had been blind enough to 
slight them for the sake of the girl she 
despised and thought of no consequence in com- 
parison with herself. 

The sound of approaching wheels interrupted 
the sentimental scene, and Brenton was not 
sorry to be prevented from uttering more high- 
flown nonsense by the arrival of the tardy 
lovers. 


(To be Continued) 





THE MYSTERY OF PERFUME. 





No one has yet been able to analyse or de- 
monstrate the essential action of perfume. Gas 
can be weighed, but not scents. The smallest 
known creatures, the very monads of life, can be 
eaught by a microscope lens and made to deliver 
up the secrets of their organisations, but what 
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is it that emanates from the pouch of the musk- 
deer that fills a whole space for years and years 
with its penetrating odour that an illimitable 
number of extraneous substances can carry on 
without diminishing its size and weight—and 
what it is the warm summer air brings to us 
from the flowers, no man has yet been able to 
determine. So fine, so subtle, so imponderable, 
it has eluded both our delicate weights and mea- 
sures, and our strongest sense. 

If we come to the essence of each odour, we 
shall have made an enormous stride forward, 
both in hygiene and in chemistry, and none will 
profit more than the medical profession if it can 
be conclusively demonstrated that such an odour 
proceeds from such and such a cause, as we 
already know of sulphurate, hydrogen ammonia, 
and the like. 


THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 


EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 





CHAPTER LVII. 
Everarp did not wait to hear more, but darted 
up the stairs expecting he hardly knew what, not 
to find his darling there alive, but dead, perhaps, 


and thus brought back to him, for Bee was 
capable of anything, so he sped on his way and 
entered at the door into the room where the fire 
burned so brightly in the grate and flowers were 
everywhere, while through the window came a 
sudden gleam of sunlight, which fell directly on 
the couch where lay, not the dead, but a living 
Rossie, with a halo of gladness on her face and 


in her beautiful eyes, which met him as he came 
so swiftly into the room, pausing suddenly with 
a cry, half of terror, half of joy, as he saw the 
little girl among the pillows raise herself up- 
right and stretch her arms towards him, while 
ske called so clearly and sweetly: 

“Oh, Everard, I am home again, and you may 
kiss me once.” 

There was asudden movement of his hand to 
his head as if the blow had struck him there, 
and then he staggered rather than walked to- 
wards the white-robed figure which sprang into 
his arms and nestled there like a frightened 
bird which has been torn from its nest and sud- 
denly finds itself safe in shelter again. 

For an instant Everard recoiled from the em- 
brace as if it were a phantom he held, but only for 
an instant, for there was nothing phantom-like 
in the warm flesh and blood trembling in his 
arms, nothing corpse-like in the soft hands 
caressing his face, or in the eyes meeting his 
so fondly. 

It was Rossie herself come back to him from 
the grave where he had thought her buried, and 
the shock was at first so overpowering that he 
could not utter a word; he could only look at 
her with wildly stariag eyes and face, which 
quivered all over with strong emotions, while his 
heart beat so loudly that every throb was 
audible to himself and Rossie, who as he did 
not speak, lifted her head from his shoulder and 
said : 

“What is it, Everard? Are you not glad to 
have me home again ?” 

That broke the spell, and brought a shower of 
kisses upon her face and lips, while he murmured 
words of fondness and love, and poured forth 
question after question, until Rossie grew 
bewildered and confused, and whispered faintly : 

“T don’t know; she knows; she did it; let me 
lie down again.” 

He saw how pale and weary she looked, and 
placed her among the pillows, but held her hands 
in his, while he turned ‘to Beatrice, who had 
been standing just outside the door, and who 
now came forward. 

“Not here; Rossie is too tired. She cannot 
bear it,” she said, as he asked her what it meant, 
and where she had found his darling. 

Then, drawing him into the adjoining room, 
she told him very rapidly all the steps which 
had led to Rossie’s release from the madhouse, 








which had been intended as her living tomb- 
And as he listened to the story, Everard grew 
more and more enraged, until he seemed like 
some wild animal, roused to the highest pitch of 
fury; and seizing his hat, was about rushing 
from the room, when Beatrice detained him ; 
and locking the door to prevent his egress, said 
to him: 

“T know what is in your mind. You wish to 
arrest the doctor at once, but there is no haste 
at present. Ever since Lawyer Russell heard 
from me that Rossie was really alive, the For- 
rest House has been under close espionage, and 
escape for the doctor made impossible. Last 
night, in all that storm, officers were on guard, so 
that he could not get away, if he had received a 
hint of what has been done.” 

«Yes, I know; but now—now—why not seize 
him now? Why wait any longer, when I long 
to tear him limb from limb?” Everard ex- 
claimed, gnashing his teeth in his rage and 
seeming to Beatrice like a tiger doing battle for 
its young. 

“ Because,” she answered, and she spoke softly 
now, we must hold his sorrow sacred. We must 
let him bury his dead. Surely you know that 
Josephine died last night ?” 

«Yes, yes, but I'd forgotten it in my excite- 
ment,” he gasped, and his face was whiter, if 
possible, than before. “ You are right: we must 
not molest him now, but have a double watch 
—yes, treble, if necessary. He must not 
escape.” 

There was terrible vengeance in Everard’s 
flashing eyes as he paced up and down the 
room. 

Dr. Matthewson, though he were ten times 
Rossie’s brother, had nothing to hope from him, 
but for the sake of the dead woman lying in 
such state at the Forrest House, he must keep 
quiet and bide his time. 

So, after another interview with Rossie, 
whose weak state he began to understand more 
plainly, he left her, and schooled himself to go 
quietly back to his office, and even transact his 
business as if he were not treading the borders 
of a mine which would explode when he bade it 
to do so. 

At his request the number of officers was 
doubled, and every possible precaution taken lest 
the victim should escape, which he did not seem 
likely to do, for he made a great show of his 
grief, and sat all day by the side of his dead 
wife, seeing no one but Agnes and those who 
had the funeral in charge. 

Thus he did not even know of Beatrice’s sud- 
den return, which took the people so by sur- 
prise, and was the theme of wonder and comment 
second only to the great funeral for which such 
great preparations were making, and which was 
to take place the third day after the death. 

7 . - * * 


At Elm Park the utmost secrecy was main- 
tained with regard to Rossie, whose presence in 
the house was wholly unsuspected by anyone 
except the few necessarily in the secret. 

The servants knew, of course, but they were 
trusty and silent as the grave, and almost as 
eager for the dénouement as Yulah herself, who 
had personal wrongs to be avenged, but who 
seldom spoke to anyone lest she should betray 
what must be kept. 

Two or three times, after dark, she had stolen 
up tothe Forrest House, which she examined 
minutely, while she shook her fist and muttered 
in execration of the man who, she heard, sat 
constantly by his wife, with his face buried 
in his hands, as if he really mourned for the 
woman whom he knew so much better than any- 
one else. 

And was his grief for her genuine? To a 
certain extent, yes. Her beauty had dazzled 
and pleased him, and something in her selfish, 
treacherous nature had so answered to his own, 
that in a way she was necessary to him, and 
when she went away from him so suddenly, he 
experienced a shock and sense of loss which 
struck him down as he had never before been 
stricken. 

And now, at the close of the third day, the 
grand funeral was over—and the people, glad of 











an opportunity to gratify their curiosity, went 
in crowds to the Forrest House, which was filled 
from kitchen to parlour. 

And the doctor knew they were there, and felt 
a thrill of gratification at the honour paid him, 
though. he sat with his head bent down, 
and never once looked up or seemed to notice 
anyone. 

Even had he glanced about him at the sea of 
heads filling anterooms and halls, he would not 
have remarked the men, who, without any ap- 
parent intention, were always in the foreground, 
just where they could command a view of 
the chief mourner in the imposing procession 
which moved slowly on to the cemetery, where 
all — was mortal of Josephine was buried from 
sight. 

At the grave the doctor’s grief took a demon- 
strative form, and he stood with his face covered 
with his hands, while his body shook as if from 
suppressed sobs, and when a low cry escaped 
Agnes as the coffin box scraped the gravelly 
earth, he put out his arm towards her as if to 
comfort and reassure her; but she instinctively 
drew back, with a feeling of treachery in her 
heart, as if for the sake of the dead sister she 
ought to warn him of his danger, and give him 
a chance to escape. 

He was as surely doomed as if the manacles 
were already upon his hands, and the prison 
walls around him. In the hall below there was 
the sound of voices in low consultation. 

Everard’s voice, and Lawyer Russell’s, and the 
officers of justice, who had taken possession of 
the house and locked every door below to shut 
off all means of escape. 

Inthe kitchen the astonished and frightened 
servants were crowded together, asking each 
other what it meant and what was about to 
happen, but notone of them dared to move after 
the officers commanded that they keep quiet, 
whatever might occur. 

Then, up the stairs came the two strange men, 
with Everard and Mr. Russell following close 
behind, and on through the hall to the door of 
the doctor’s room. 

It was a little ajar, and he heard their foot- 
steps, and half rose to meet them as they threw 
open the door and stepped across the thres- 
hold 

But when he saw Everard’s white, set face, 
and saw how excited Lawyer Russell seemed, 
there flashed over him an inkling of the truth, 
and when the foremost of the officers advanced 
towards him, and laying his hand on his arm, 
arrested him for perjury, he felt sure that the 
desperate game he had been playing had ended 
in disgrace and defeat. 

But he was too proud to manifest any emotion 
whatever. If his revolver had been in his 
pocket, where he usually carried it, he would 
have used it unhesitatingly, but it was not. He 
had no means of defence, and in as natural a 
tone of voice as he could command, he asked 
what they meant, and on what ground the arrest 
was made; how had he perjured himself, and 
when? 

** When you swore that Rossie was dead, and 
knew that it was false, and that she was incar- 
cerated in a madhouse where you put her, you 
villain! Rossie is not dead; she is here in town 
—at Elm Park, and all your infernal rascality is 
known,” Everard burst out, for he could restrain 
himself no longer, and he felt a thrill of triumph 
when he saw how white the doctor grew, and how 
for a moment he tottered as if he would fall. 

He did not attempt to get away; he merely 

said : 
- ie here? MRossie alive? Take me to 
her. I must see her. Gentlemen, there is some 
mistake, rely upon it, which can be cleared up 
if only I can see her. I beg of you, take me to 
her.” 

But his request was not granted. He was @ 
prisoner, and all resistance was vain had he tried 
to make any, which he did not. Cold, and pallid, 
and seemingly indifferent, he did just what they 
bade him and went with them down the 
stairs and out of the house he was never to enter 


again. 
On the piazza outside they encountered a 
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strange woman, who threw herself directly in the 
prisoner’s way, and shrieked into his ear : 

«It bees you, Dr. Matthewson. I knows you, 
sure, and I has the revenge. I finds her there 
in Haelder-Strauchsen, and sends the letter here 
to him (pointing to Everard) and the lady, 
Madame Morton. She comes and I gets her 
away, and you into the concierge,—ha, ha! What 
does you think now of the tragic queen?” and 
she snapped her fingers in his face, which was 
deadly white, and even livid in spots as he ce- 
coiled from her, exclaiming : 

“Yulah, oh, my—betrayed by you !” 

«Yes, me. I swore it. I’s glad to be revenge,” 
she cried, and was going on with more abuse 
when the officer stopped her, and hurried the 
doctor away to a place of safety, where a close 
guard was placed over him, and he was left alone 
with his wretched thoughts. 

It did not take long for the news to spread 
over the town, for secrecy was no longer neces- 
sary, and never had there been such wild excite- 
ment in Rothsay as there was now. 

That Rossie Hastings had been alive all this 
time, and buried in a mad-house, while her 
brother enjoyed her property, seemed almost in- 
credible, but there could be no doubt of it, for 
old Axie had seen her with her own eyes, and 
talked with her face to face, and in their fury a 
mob, preceded by the old woman, assembled in 
the streets, and surrounding the building where 
the doctor was confined, demanded the prisoner, 
that they might wreak vengeance on him then 
and there. 

Order was, however, soon restored, and the 
wretched man was left in quiet to think over his 
wicked past, and to dread the future which he 
knew had no hope for him. 

His sin had found him out, and though it 
cannot be said that he had conscience enough to 
be much troubled with remorse, his pride and 
self-love were cruelly wounded and he writhed 
in the anguish of bitter mortification and rage. 

If he could only see Rossie, the doctor thought, 
he could so work upon her feelings that his 
punishment would at least be lightened, but 
Rossie was not to be seen by him, or indeed by 
anyone except her nearest friends just then. 

She had asked once on her voyage home, who 
lived at the Forrest House, and had been simply 
told that Josephine was there still, but no men- 
tion had been made of the unnatural marriage 
lest it should excite her too much. - 

Now, however, it seemed desirable that she 
should know the truth in part, at least, for her 
testimony would be n at the trial. 

So Everard told it to her a few days after the 
arrest, when she seemed stronger than usual, 
and able to bear it. 

She had been steadily improving since Roth- 
say was reached, though she talked but little, 
and was most of the time so absorbed in thought 
that she did not always hear when spoken to, or 
answer if she did. 

She heard, however, when Everard came, and 
recognised his step the moment he touched the 
piazza, and her pale face would light up with 
sudden joy, and her large eyes glow like coals 
of fire, but since that first interview when he 
received her as from the grave, she had not 
suffered him to kiss her or do more than hold 
her hands in hisas he sat and talked to her. 

Josephine living was a bar hetween them still, 
Everard guessed as much, and told her first that 
Josephine had died on the very night of her 
return to Rothsay. 

She was sitting in her easy-chair with her 
curly head resting upon a pillow. and her little 
white thin hands held tightly and demurely on 
her lap as if afraid of the broad, masculine 
fingers beating upon the arm of her chair. 

(To be Continued.) 


CONVICTED, 


——_~>o__ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mount Hzron, the ancestral home of the 
Marquises of Mountheron, was situated upon a 
bold, high bluff, upon the northern coast of wes- 
tern Cornwall, overlooking the sea. 














The grand old castle, of grey stone, with its 
battlemented towers and weather-beaten walls, 
seemed a part of the rock upon which it sat 
proudly throned. 

The waves beat and surged against the stones 
below; the wild winds sweeping in from the 
broad Atlantic held high revel here in the winter 
season. 

Without doubt, nature had designed this to 
be the bleakest, dreariest, wildest spot in all 
England. 

But Nature had been defeated in her scheme 
by Art. 

The massive cliff, grim and hard and desolate, 
had been hewn into wide terraces, surrounded 
by marble balustrades, and having marble steps 
to descend to each lower grade. 

These terraces were clothed with a turf like 
velvet, and rows of orange trees in tubs sur- 
mounted marble pedestals at intervals, remain- 
ing out of doors until the approach of winter 
sent them to the orangery, replacing them with 
evergreens. 

Below the terraces stretched a vast park, with 
evergreens, and oaks and elms that had with- 
stood the fierce sea-blasts for centuries and defied 
them. 

This park contained broad stretches of com- 
mon, where sheep grazed, sunlit glades, wide 
avenues and lonely paths, romantic spots given 
over to shadeand loneliness, fountains and seats, 
and a herd of deer that browsed upon the young 
birch and beech trees that had been planted ex- 
pressly for their accommodation. 

Beyond the ring-fence that enclosed this great 
park, lay farms and pastures, fields and mea- 
dows of the greatest possible fertility, that had 
been brought to the highest state of perfection 
by labour and expenditure of money and brains. 

At a little distance below the castle, at the 
foot of the bluff, was a stone breakwater, and 
inside this was a safe little harbour, wherein a 
yacht and a few sail boats lay securely sheltered 
from the storms. 

The castle itself had been thoroughly modern- 
ized within, although the ancient walls remained 
intact. 

The silt-like windows of former days had given 
place to long French windows fitted with plate 
glass; and on the sea-front were projecting 
windows and long, covered balconies and colon- 
ades inviting to promenade or to lounging. 

In the rear of the castle and below it, ap- 
proached by asteep drive from the port-cochére, 
were the ample stables and offices. 

Higher up, and adjoining the great and mas- 
sive pile that comprised the dwelling, were hot- 
houses and conservatories, palm-houses, orange- 
ries, pineries, graperies and forcing-houses, a 
colony of glass buildings forming a a little 
hamlet. 

Behind the castle the bluff sloped more gra- 
dually, and soil had been brought here, and a 
magnificent garden established. 

It will thus be seen that Mount Heron was a 
perfect little world in itself, stately in its gran- 
deur, perfect in all its appointments. 

Some two miles below the castle, upon the 
bleak coast, is the village of Mount Heron. 

Originally a rude fishing hamlet, inhabited by 
people who spoke the Cornish tongue, it had now 
grown into a small watering-place, with two 
inns, several boarding-houses, a dozen villas, 
besides thatched cottages to the number of two 
score. 

It possesses a small, safe harbour, a stretch of 
sands which, when the tide is out, affords a 
pleasant promenade, and is the favourite parade 
of visitors on donkeys, a long, well-built stone 
pier, a pretty church with a tall spire, and a 
few shops, with a post-office in the corner of one 
of them. 

The village belongs to the Mount Heron estate, 
church, inns, villas and thatched cottages, and 
yields a handsome revenue in ad#‘tion to the 
farm-rentals. 

The society of the village is comprised of the 
rector, whose living is in the gift of the Marquis 
of Mountheron, and the rector’s family, the doc- 








tor and the doctor’s family, the villa people, and 
the better class of visitors. 

The larger and finer of the two inns, known 
as the Mount Heron Arms, is built of brick, two 
stories in height, and has a large sign projecting 
at right angles with the building, the sign bear- 
ing the painted crest of the Mountheron family 
and the name of the inn. 

A tea-garden supplied with small tables, chairs, 
and benches, is at cne side of the inn, and is 
largely patronised in the summer. 

At about the middle of the forenoon upon the 
day following the departure of Alex Strange from 
London, she arrived at the Mount Heron Arms 
in an old fly which she had hired at Penzance, 
where she had passed the night. Mrs. Tompkins 
was still with her, but intended to return to Pen- 
zance in the fly. 

Mr. Penryn, the burly host of the Arms, bustled 
out to receive his guests, and assisted Alex to 
alight. 

Mrs. Tompkins demanded rooms for her young 
charge, desiring the best in the house. 

«They are ready now,” said the host. “ Will 
you be pleased to go up and see them, miss ?” 

Alex assented, and with Mrs. Tompkins, fol- 
lowed him upstairs to a little parlour overlooking 
the High Street from one window and the tea- 
garden from the other. 

A bedroom adjoined. Both rooms were clean 
and pleasant, and Alex ordered her luggage to 
be sent up. 

«Tam obliged to leave my young lady,” said 
Mrs. Tompkins, having expressed her approba- 
tion of the apartments. ‘She will require 
another maid, whom she will prcbably engage 
out of the village. The airhere is very bracing, 
I suppose ?” 

“Very, ma’am, at this season, though it do be 
rough in winter, replied Mr. Penryn. ‘ We'll 
soon bring the roses to the cheeks of your 
young lady, ma’am, though she do look so deli- 
cate. I should say as it’s this very air she 
needs.” 

Miss Strange’s luggage was brought up. The 
_flyman entered the bar parlour, while an ostler 
rubbed the animals, watered them, and gave 
them a little hay. 

Presently it was time for Mrs. Tompkins to 
depart. 

Alex thanked her gratefully for her kindness 
in accompanying her to her journey’s end, and 
bestowed upon her a gratuity of five pounds, 
which gift seemed to its recipient munificent in 
the extreme. 

Alex made inquiries of the landlady, which re- 
sulted in the engagement of a Mrs. Goff, a 
highly respectable person, who was housemaid 
at Mount Heron at the time of the tragedy. 

“And now,” said Alex, “ Mrs. Penryn, you 
may send me up a luncheon. After that I will 
walk down upon the pier and the sands, and 
Mrs. Goff shall go with me.” 

«Please call me Marjory, miss,” said Mrs. 
Goff, as the hostess, well-pleased, withdrew. “1 
have taken a fancy to your sweet face, and you 
will find that P’ll serve you faithfully.” 

You may call me Miss Alex,” said the girl, 
quietly, seeing that her attendant’s words were 
a genuine outburst from the heart. 

Alex walked to the window and looked out 
again upon the distant castle with its fluttering 
banner. 

She was impatient to question her new servant, 
but compelled herself to be patient. 

“ T will wait until evening,” she said to herself. 
“T have taken a great step in securing a servant 
who was there at the time of the murder, and 
who was a witness at the trial. Ihave heard 
papa’s circumstantial account of the murder and 
tri I must hear the whole story from this 
woman’s standpoint. Something may have 
happened during all these years to throw a ray 
of light upon the dark mystery. She may drop 
some hint unconsciously that may help me to a 


clue. I mnst be patient until the evening, and 
then I must hear her account of the Mountheron 
tragedy !” 


“Strange,” thought Mrs. Goff, “I’ve got it 
into my head as I’ve seen my young mistress 
before, somewhere, or some one who looked like 
her ; and yet a face and figure like hers ain’t 
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common. 
not find one te resemble hér.” 

Alex sat down upon a bench at the first end 
of the pier, nnheeding the curious glances levelled 
at her, and motioned Mrs. Goff to take a seat 
beside her. 


You might search all England and | 


«“ This is the Bluff Road, miss,” said Mrs. Goff, | 


explanatorily. “Its one end is at the-castle of 
the Mountherons yonder, two miles away, and it 
stretches along the coast bluff some eight miles, 
terminating at Clyffebourne, in the other direc- 
tion. Clyffebourne is the seat of the Dukes of 
Clyffebourne, a very great family, but not older, 
richer, nor prouder than the Mountherons. ‘The 
presence of two great castles and two powerful 
families, and the existence of this road was what 
brought Mount Heron into fashion as a watering- 
place.” 

Alex tried to ask some question concerning the 
Clyffebournes, but her heart beat violently and 
she could not utter a sound. 

“The present marquis, when ke is at the 
castle, always has plenty of company,”’continued 
Mrs. Goff. “His lordship don’t like solitude, 
and there are always great doings at the casile 
when he’s there. You see the Clyffebournes and 
the Mountherons are the great families of all 
this region ; but the Mountherons take the lead 
and are most accounted of, because they own the 
village. Then the Clyffebournes do not come 
to Cornwall so often as they used to. They have 
great estates elsewhere, and the memories here 
are painful to them. But the Lady Vivian 
Clyfie, the old duke’s only daughter, the sister 
of the present duke, the old duke being dead, 
came here last year during the summer, and I 
heard as she was here now at Clyffebourne.” 

Still Alex did not speak. Conld her old 
servant have seen her face she would have been 
alarmed. 

“The Lady Vivian Clyffe is a wonderful 
beanty,” said Mrs. Goff. ‘here is quite a party 
now at the castle, miss, to meet Lord Mount- 
heron’s former ward, a young nobleman as have 
seen strange adventures, as was in all the 
papers, as you may have read or heard of.” 

Alex shook her head. 

“The marquis’s ward .s a young-earl, as the 
marquis was once, years ago, guardian to for a 
year before the young earl reached his majority. 
The earl has been a traveller in foreign parts, 
and was took prisoner in Greece by brigands, 
and was nearly killed, and was ill for months 
afterwards ina peasant’s hut among the moun- 
tains. Of course you have heard of him. The 
Government took up his case. He’s the young 
Earl of Kingscourt. And besides his lordship, 
there’s the Hon. Bertie Knollys, as was in Greece 
with him, and was a captive among the 
brigands: he’s at the castle. And Captain 
Wilbraham, his friend, an army officer, who was 
exptured by the brigands and sent to England 
for the ransom-money. And there are others 
invited to meet them. You may see the young 
earl out this afternoon.” 

Alex did not answer. The notes of the band 
came floating to her cars with the vagueness of 
a dream. People passed and repassed, looking 
at her and waiting with expectancy for‘an event 
vhich had more attractions for them than the 
music at the pier-head. Suddenly Mrs. Goff 
exclaimed excitedly : 

“There they come—the castle people. Look, 
miss. You'll see the Marquis of Mountheron, 
the young Earl of Kingscourt that was took by 
brigands, and other great people. Here they 
come.” 

Alex drew her veil closer over her face and 
shrunk back in the shadow of her attendant. 

The Mountheron barouche, drawn by four 
horses, two of which were bestridden by pos- 
tilions, in gay livery, came bowling along. ‘The 
barouche was occupied by two gentlemen, one 
of whom Alex recognised as her lover. 

A mist swam before her eyes; she could not 
eee Lord Mountheron ; she was only conscious of 
the handsome features and olive skin, the dark 
eyes and upright figure of her young lover—the 
man between whom and herself was‘such an in- 
surmountable barrier. 

The barouche dashed past. A minute later, 
several gentlemon, handsemely mounted, can- 








tered after it. Alex recognised one of them as - 
the Honourable Bertie Knollys, who:a she had 
seen from her- window on the oecasion “of ‘his | 
visit to his friend at the Greek ville, but who 
had not seen her. 

‘he little cavaleade passed on in the direction 
of Clyffebourne and was presently lost to view | 
in the distance. The groups of spectators walked | 
away to listen to the music. } 

Alex sat silent as death for so long a time that | 
Mrs. Goff began to wonder if she were ill. 

“Would you like a bath-chair, miss?’ she 
asked anxiously ‘There are a few on-hire at 
the stationer’s.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Alex, arowsing her- | 
self, and speaking in her usually low and pleasant 
voice, “ I will walk down to the »usic-stand. I 
should like to see the Mountheron carriage wlen 
it returns !” 

She rose and walked along the pier, followed 
by Mrs. Goff. A seat was found ncar the music- 
stand, and Alex watched the sails on the sea, 
and listened to the music for over an hour, until 
tie air had grown chilly, and she was compe'led 
to move about to keep warm. 

Alex and her attendant had secured their 
former seat by the roadside when the baroache 
came up, more slowly than it had passed before. 
Turning her eyes resolutely from the faco of her 
lover, to which they were drawn with the force 
of magnetism, Alex looked eagerly at the man 
who bore the title that rightfully belonsed to 
her own wronged and outcast father. 

It was a smiling face that of the Marais of 
Mountheron. He was bowing right'and ieft to 
those who saluted him. It was a proud face too, 
but move than that Alex could not see. Lie was 
too far from her for her to note the shape and 
expression of his features, but his countenance 
appeared gentle, kindly, and benevolent. Alex 
was prepossessed by it. 

« Papa seid that Rowland Ingestre was inca- 
pable of crime,” she thought. “I believe now 
that papa was right. The murderer wwst have 
been one of the other men whom papa names as 
the witnesses of his last interview with his 
murdered brother.” 

“What part of England do you come from. 
miss ?” asked Mrs. Goff, bethinking herself vhat 
she knew nothing about her young misti 

“IT came here from Paris,” answered Alex. “I 
have no home in England.” 

“No home here, miss? Why, you look Eng- 
lish !” 

“Tam English-born.” 

“And your pa and ma, miss, do they live in 
Paris?” asked Mrs. Goff, inquisitively. 

“I have no mother,” replied Alex, a curiously 
tense white line about her mouth. “ I am alone. 
I came to England on business, Marjory.” 

“Business? A young thing like you, miss?” 
said Mrs. Goff, incredulously. 

“Tam twenty years old,” said Alex, quietly. 
Old enough, you see, to do a great deal.” 

Mrs. Marjory instantly revised her conclusions 
in regard to the young girl. Alex’s marycllous 
beauty, her half-haughty carriage and patrician 
air, had impressed her with the conviction thai 
the girl was of noble family. 

Now she decided in her own mind that Alex 
must be the daughter of some ruined gentleman 
who had fled to Boulogne, or some convenient 
French town, to avoid his creditors, and that, 
after being brought up luxuriously, Alex was 
about to be compelled to earn her own support. 
She had come to England “on business.” ‘That 
might mean that she had come to find a situation 
as governess, or companion. 

Mrs. Goff ventilated this new opinion of hers, 
and Alex did not contradict it. 

“The maid that came with you lives in Eng- 
land, does she not, miss ?” she asked. 

“Yes. She very kindly tock charge of me on 
the journey from Paris,” said Alex. “I have 
not been used to keeping a maid, Marjory, but 
am lonely here, and your kindly chatter will do 
me good.” 

« Have you got asituation engaged yet, miss ?” 
asked Mrs. Goff. 

«T have not,” answered Alex. 

« Better wait uutil you get stronger, miss,” 
said Mrs. Goff. “A rose or two in those cheeks 














will make you look horlthier, aud Jadies do not 
like to engage an invaF@ governess, you see.” 

lex assented smilingly. Mrs. Goff finished her 
task. 

Dinner was ‘brought up ani cerved for Alex 
alone. 

As soon as the tray hod been removed, Mrs. 
Get went downsteirs for her own dinner and for 
a gossip’with her landlady. 

She communicated her new supposed dis- 
coveries, declared her conviction that her younr 
mistress came of excellent fmily, and expressed. 
the hope that Alex woul procure a pleasant 
situation “where she wouldn’t be put upon !” 

* But a girl with her grand air end her splen- 
did beauty isn’t likely to gct-along any too easy 
in the world if she has to work for a living,” said 
Mrs. Penryn, wisely. ‘“Pocr young creature! 
Anyone might know she hadn't no ma, to be let 
around wone like this! I haven’t no patience 
with her pa, that I haven’t; a hiding from his 
ereditors in France, anda letting ‘that innocent 
lamb earn her own livine’! ‘It’s barbarous !”’ 


Alex improved Mis. Goff’s somewhat 
lengthened absence by nreditating upon her own 
plans. 


An idea flashed upon her, making her tremble 
with excitement. 

Lord Mounthéron ‘was reported to be betrothed 
to the Lady Vivian Clyffe, her own mother, her 
father’s divorced wife. Lady Vivian was now at 
Clyficbourne. 

‘The marquis visited her every day. 

A residence at Clyffebourne would be next best 
to a stay at Mount Heron. 

And although Alex had no longer any suspi- 

cions of the present Marquis of Mountheron in 
connection with the great tragedy of the house, 
yot she felt, that, in order to prosecute her task 
successfully, she must know all about him, his 
life, his character. 
She reflected keenly an‘ anxiously. How was 
she likely to obtain entrance to Clyffebourne ? 
Could she enter the scrvice of the beautiful Lady 
Vivian, her own mother, and not betray her own 
identity? Conld she remember to keep ker 
father’s wrongs aud her duty always before her 
eyes P 

To the two last questions she firmly answered 
in the affirmative. 

No selfish thoucht, no impulse of love for the 
young earl, nothing whatsoever, should divert 
her from her holy cause. 

“Perhaps the most straightforward way is the 
best,” she said'to herself. “If I were to go to 
the Lady Vivian—not even ‘in my own thoughts 
will I call the wife who forsook my father in his 
shame and agony, and who procured a divorce 
from him after his sentence of death, not even 
to myself will I call her mother—never ! never ! 
Whatever the future‘has in store for me, she 
ean have no place in my heart or life. Yetif I 
were to go to her and ask her for work, keeping 
my identity hidden, she might give me a place 
in her house, and I could find apportunity to 
study the marquis. If I ean get my courage 
ap, I believe I will go to her to-morrow. I can 
do it for papa’s sake.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Come and sit by me, Marjory,” Alex said. 
“T am lonely to-night. Come and tell me some 
of your Mount Heron traditions.” 

Highly flattered, Mrs. Goff drew a chair to 
the corner of the hearth, saying: 

“There hasn’t never much happened at Mount 
Heron, miss, as’d compare in interest with the 
tragedy. Have you heard of that ?” 

«T have heard of it,” answered Alex, gravely. 
“but possibly you might tell it differently. 1 
should like to hear it from your lips, Marjory.” 

Mrs. Goff settled herself in an easy attitude 
and plunged into her narmition. 

“My lady was old and she died, and I stayed 
on at the castle, and Lord Stratford Heron, the 
marquis’s younger brother, brought home his 
bride. 

“Hor ladyship brought a French maid with 
her—she keeps ner yet—and I was made par- 
lour-maid. ‘The marquis was lame, and that ec- 
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centric and testy that I wondered anyone could 
put up with him. 

“He had been disappointed in love, and that, 
with his lameness, made him ‘hate society and 
mankind. We had the ‘nastiest temper ever a 
man had, let alone a nobleman, begging your 
pardon, miss. He was revengeful and cruel, 
too, and he had more enemies far and mear than 
any other man in the-county.” 

** He had a good many enemies ?”” 

“More than you could shake a stick at, miss,” 
affirmed Mrs. Goff. ‘High and low, people 
hated him, or, leastways, disliked him. He 
gave on that he should never marry, and that 
his brother, Lord Stratford Heron, was his 
heir. 

People made a deal of Lord Stratford on ac- 
count of his expectations, although he was a 
general favourite with -everyone, the bonniest 
young gentleman, miss, with a fair face, and 
the bluest, brightest eyes and the ~handsomest, 
straightest figure in the-world. He was beauti- 
ful as a picture. 

“T’ve been wondering, miss, who you re- 
minded meof, and now I know. You have the 
look of the Herons of Mount Heron, and you are 
very like our young lord.” 

“That seems strange,” said Alex, briefly. 

Yes. ‘The Herons are one of the handsomest 
families in the kingdom. I’ve heard it said a 
thousand times. But coimcidences happen 
strangely enough. Lord Stratford fell in love 
with the young daughter of the Duke of Clyffe- 
bourne. If he had been like to have the portion 
of a younger son, the duke would have refused 
him the hand of ‘his daughter ; but he was the 
heir to the marquisate and estates, and the 
duke consented to the-marriage. Lord Stratford 
took his bride home to Mount Heron, and he 
lived there three years, looked upon as the 
future master, and his young wife a sort of 
queen. The little Lady Augusta was born 
there—the «prettiest child “you ever saw, miss, 
and if she’d lived she would have been a rare 
beauty.” 

Alex smiled in spite of her sadness. 

To hear herself thus spoken of was a singular 
sensation. ; 

“ The old duke was as obstinate and crabbed 
as the lame marquis. They took opposite sides in 
politics and quarrelled frightful. And the mar- 
quis went off in a rage and proposed marriage 
to a lady whose father was impoverished, and 
she accepted him. The engagement was kept a 
profound secret till one night the marquis sum- 
moned his brother and Lady Vivian ‘to the 
library, and he told them then, before witnesses, 
to leave the castle the next day, as he should 
bring home a wife, and he ordered the Lady 
Vivian to go home and tell her father that her 
husband was a younger son, and that his lot and 
portion should be that of ‘a younger son. You 
see I was parlour-maid, and I had gone into the 
library to replenish the fire, and no one saw me 
or took notice of me, but I heard all that was 
said. Lord Stratford answered back his brother 
in a mad passion, and threatened revenge. 
There was an awful scene, miss,” and Mrs. Goff 
nee pra “TI shan’t forget it to my dying 

yy.” 

She stooped and dropped a few fresh coals: on 
the fire, and was deeply thoughtful for some 
minutes. 

Her voice was lower when ‘she continued, and 
there was horror in her tones: 

“ That night, miss, the-marquis was murdered 
in his bed. The next morning, Lord Stratford 
Heron—him that was so bonny and gay—was 
arrested for the murder. He was tried, and the 
evidence against him was crushing.” 

She gave a resumé of it, telling the story much 
as Alex’s father had done, and bringing out as 
clearly as he had the conflicting nature of the 
evidence. 

She gave also much ‘testimony that ‘the had 
omitted, but which only corroborated: the state- 
ments of the others. 

“Lord Stratford Heron-was found guilty of 
the murder,” she concluded, “and was con- 
demned to die. He escaped from prison through 
the connivance of a gaoler, whom he must have 

heavily. ‘The gaoler got away, and was 








never found. Lord Stratford got out of the 
country, and was never seen again by anyone 
who knew him. I have heard it said that he 
was traced to South America, and that he died 
there in some mines.” 

** T suppose everyone believed him guilty ?” 

“How could they believe otherwise on hear- 
ing the-evidence ?” demanded Mrs. Goff. “‘ Why, 
even ‘his own wife, Lady Stratford Heron, be- 
lieved him guilty, and never went near him when 
he laid in gaol. She was at Clyffebourne then, 
and shut herself up with her child and saw no 
one. But I have often thought that he might 
have got off with penal servitude for life, seeing 
he was so noble and rich, and in such high 
favour at court, and seeing that he was so good 
and bright and gay, if it hadn’t been that the 
radical newspapers pitched into him, wanting to 
know if he was to be let off because he was a 
marquis ; for his brother being dead he was a 
marquis then. 

“And there were indignation meetings in 
London and Manchester, and speeches were 
made demanding punishment for the titled 
murderer as well as for the poor ignorant wretch 
of the slums. There was great excitement and 
feeling on the matter,and the result of it all 
was that justice hadits»way,-and Lord Stratford 
Heron was condemned.toidie.on the gallows.” 

«And so noone believed that, in spite ofall 
the evidence, hemight ‘be innocent—not one ?” 

«You see,:miss, there were some points as 
couldn’t begot over. Yet the old housekeeper 
at the eastle,ashad been Lord “Stratford’s nurse 
in his childhood, she always-stuck to it that he 
was imocent. And there»were:a few others who 
believed he could:nothave committed a murder, 
but most of us, miss, thought ‘he had been drove 
toit. He would have been:ruined ‘bythe mar- 
riage of his brother, sand “I ‘think, ‘and shave 
always thought, that he »went to ‘his *brother’s 
room to seek a reconciliation,and ‘his brother 
goaded him to madness,:and he:committed the 
murder in a fit of passion, and mot »premedi- 
tated.” 

Alex drew a long, quivering ‘sigh. If -even 
kindly Mrs. Goff, who had. admired Lord Strat- 
ford Heron and deemed him goodand noble, if 
she believed him guilty of the crime of murder, 
how strongly and thickly the network of sproof 
must be wound about him. 

«You have spoken of the witnesses who were 
in the library and who heard Lord ‘Stratford’s 
threats against his brother,’ said Alex. “Who 
were they ?” 

“First,” said Mrs. Goff, as!Mr. Strange had 
done, “was Mr. Rowland Ingestre, my lord’s 
distant cousin, and who is now Marquis of Mount 
Heron. He is not like Lord Stratford was, not 
so open or noble, but he is a good landlord and 
does credit to his great name.” 

« And next ?” 

“Mr. Carlos Blantyre, the marquis’s secretary, 
as he’d just quarrelled with, and I witness to it. 
A fine man was Mr. Blantyre, and patient he 
had been beyond belief.” 

“« And next ?” 

““Was Mr. Orrin, the land bailiff, an honest 
man, as the marquis had accused of false 
accounts and stealing, but he’s land bailiff to 
this day, and an honester man not to be found 
in all Cornwall, or one more respected.” 

“ and the fourth ?” 

“Was Puffet, the butler, who had been in the 
family a quarter of a century, and my lord had 
took it into his head to discharge him. Puffet 
was the one who saw Lord Stratiord come out of 
his brother’s room at two o’clock in the morning, 
and swore to it.” 

*« And the fifth ?” 

“Was Pierre Renaud, the marquis’s French 
valet, a sneaking person, in my opinion, as my 
lord thrust. downstairs that night, and served him 
right. I never liked Renaud—a secret, watching, 
sly fellow.” 

“Where is he now ?” asked Alex. 

“At the castle,miss. He’s valet to the present 
marquis ?” 

Alex started. 

“You seem surprised, miss. It is surprising, 
seeing that he is what I’ve said, but it ain’t at 
all likely that Renaud showed his worst side to 


the present marquis. He’s a cringing sort of 
fellow, and has his airs and his polite ways, 
and no doubt he imposed upon my lord, who 
takes him everywhere he goes and thinks him 
perfection.” 

« And Mr. Orrin, the land-bailiff? Is he still 
here P” 

“Yes, miss. He lives in the village, in anold 
house further up the hill. ‘The marquis trusts 
him untold, they say, and as I can see for my- 
self, and the bailiff deserves it.’ 

* And»where is Mr. Puffet, the butler ?” 

«“ At the castle also. He is butler still, and 
round and rosy.as ever.” 

“Where is Mr. Blantyre ?” 

“He was.a Scotchman, and inherited a little 
fortune, and went to foreign parts.” 

“All the witnesses of whom you spoke are 
here at the castle now, ‘with the exception cf 
Mr. Blantyre ?” 

« All, miss. And Lord Stratford’s young wife 
still lives, and istnow in this neighbourhood. 
Her health failed .after the murder, and they 
took her abroad for two or three years. The 
little Lady Augusta was drowned during her 
absence. She came back in the deepest mourn- 
ing, which she did not take off for five years. 
But before she went abroad she had procured a 
divorce from her husband, and was the Lady 
Vivian Clyffeagain. Her child, the little Lady 
Augusta, was Marchioness of Mountheron in her 
own right, but as she died Mr. Ingestre suc- 
ceeded.” 

‘And now-she isa belle?” 

“A belle and a beauty. She’s young yet, miss, 
not eight.and thirty,and a:perfect queen in her 
looks. She's got the Clyffebourne pride, but she 
is good to the poor, has founded schools and an 
orphan asylum, and visits hospitals, they say, 
and is just-as kind to the needy as if they hada 
blood claim upon her. But with all that she is 
as cold as.an iceberg, and- haughty ; yet she has 
crowds of ‘suitors, and for the last year or two, 
since his grace, her father, died, she has unbent 
@ little-and favoured them.” 

‘Alex feltva hot bitterness:in her heart against 
ther mother, so portrayed to her. 

“<Do you think she has forgotten her hus- 
‘band ?” she asked. 

“‘T don’t‘know, miss. She must have loved 
him, but’‘her pride conquered her love. They 
say she is engaged to marry the present Marquis 
of Mountheron. If she does, she willsecure what 
she expected to possess twenty years ago,” said 
Mrs. Goff. ‘For when she married Lord Strat- 
ford Heron, no one thought he’d have to wait 
long for the title—his brother being lame and 
ill. One thing I will say, [believe the young lord 
loved his.elder brother. He was always good and 
respectful to him, putting up with his ways that 

was terribly aggravating.” 

“Do you suppose that Lady Vivian Clyffe 
loves the present marquis?” asked Alex. 

“TI should think so. He certainly loves her. 
She came down to Clyffebourne at his request.” 

Alex’s face lighted up with a quick glow. 

“ Does Lady Vivian want a companion?” she 
asked. 

“ You might try for the situation, miss,” said 
Mrs. Goff. «Trying won't do no harm. It would 
be an easy life for you. ‘I'he rector’s wife’s niece 
lived like a lady, and: was treated as one. She 
rode with my lady, and sat with her, and read to 
her, and wrote her letters, and played to her on 
the piano, forall the world like a daughter or 
sister. And she ate at the same table, and saw 
visitors, and dressed in her best every day. 

She’ll never find sueh a place again, I’m think- 
in no 
“TI am determined to try for the situation, 
Mrs. Goff,” declared Alex, with animation. “I 
will go to Clyffebourne in the morning. She can 
but refuse to take me.” 

“Her ladyship likes a young face, and a 
pretty one,” said Mrs. Goff. “I think she may 
take you, and I hope she will, for it'll be an easy 
life, and you are not a young lady to stand a 
rough one.” 

Alex sat down that night and wrote in Greek 
to her father the course she intended adopting. 





(To be Continued.) 
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ROBIN’S LESSON. 


a 


His name was Robin Wild, but being a little 
of a swell, and withal an innocent, good-hearted 
young fellow, the girls fell into a way of calling 
him Cock Robin; andthe young men, disarmed 
of envy by his good nature, adopted the 
sobriquet; and so Cock Robin he was to all of 
us. 

A tall, slim slip of a youth, with a fair open 
face, waving chestnut hair, two wide-open frank 
blue eyes, and the air, rather, of a curled darling, 
Robin was a favourite in his set. The only son 
of his mother and she a widow, he had been a 
good deal spoiled at home. 

Mrs. Wild had said to him twice or thrice: 

“Robin, dear, when will you bring me a 
daughter ?” 

“I don’t know, mamma,” he had answered, 
gocd-aaturedly. “Are you pining for a daugh- 
ter ?” 

“No, Robin. I shall never pine for anything 
while I have you. But really you ought to 
think about the matter. It is time you were 
settled.” 

“Well, but, mamma,” he said, one day, after 
she had put the usual question, accompanied by 
the usual exhortation, “ but, mamma, I don’t find 
the girl I want. I know all the girls in this town 
by heart already. I remember every single one 


of them in short frocks and braided hair, and 
I’ve seen every one of them, at one time or 
another, in the sulks. Positively it would be 


[HIS MOTHER’S DARLING. ] 
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just as impossible to get up any sentiment about 
them as about Hannah down there in the 
kitchen, who fed me on a bottle when I was a 
baby. If I ever marry, mamma, it must be 
somebody about whom I can feel, for a season at 
least, a little romantic.” 

“Robin, Robin,” said his mother, laughing, 
“what have the girls of this town done that 
they should each and all be weighed in the 
scales of your imagination and set down want- 
ing ? Some of them are pretty: they are nearly 
all sensible; and one or two of them are really 
accomplished.” 

“Well, mamma, if I must marry, I believe I 
shall have to go in search of a wife as Coelebs did, 
for certainly no girl I have ever seen would suit 
me at all, and I fancy you are not in haste to 
banish me.” 

“No, not just yet. I warn you, though, if you 
don’t show signs of relenting in the severity of 
your judgment before the summer is over, I shall 
think strongly of taking you to town fora few 
months next winter.” 

‘Oh, mamma, you don’t want a town-bred 
daughter, you know you don’t. Why need you 
hurry me at allin the matter? I am sure we 
are very happy, you and I, just as we are.” 

He leaned over his mother’s couch then—for 
she was an*invalid—and she kissed him, just as 
she had done a thousand times before. 

“ Ah! well Robin, dear,” she said, “it is only 
right, I suppose, that you should enjoy your 
youth while it lasts, but this very infatuation of 
love is what I most dread for you. You are too 
tender-hearted to be made the sport of a 





coquette, and that, I fear, is what is most likely 


| step. 








to happen to you.” 

Nonsense, mamma. I may turn flirt myself, 
and break a heart or two—why not ?” 

“ No,” she said; “ that isnot like you. ButI 
give you this summer for your romance. What- 
ever happens, you must think seriously of mar- 
riage inautumn. I shall not be with you al- 
ways, Robin, dear—I grow weaker every day— 
and I shall like so much to see you settled be- 
fore I die.” 

“Dear mother,” he said, tenderly, ‘don’t 
talk of dying yet. You'll live for many a year, 
I trust, to spoil your grandchildren as you have 
spoiled me.” 

It was at the close of a lovely June day that 
a heavy travelling carriage having somewhat of a 
foreign look drove through the principal street. 

It halted at the door of the ffice, which 
was in reality our only public building, and the 
driver alighted to make some inquiries. 

Robin was sitting on the piazza, which af- 
forded a lounging-place for half the youth of the 
village, and had ample opportunity to scan the 
occupants of the carriage. 

They were a middle-aged lady in evident deli- 
cate health, and a young lady fair-haired, 
and, to Robin’s eyes, beautiful, sitting beside 
her. 

The driver came out presently and reported. 

“ There is no hotel at present; but one may 
sometimes procure lodgings for a few weeks in 
private houses.” 

« But if one is not acquainted ?” said madame, 
with a little accent of despair. ‘Could not the 
postmaster direct us to some one who could give 
us wore definite information, Franco ?” 

It was then that the young lady with the 
golden hair and the wonderful eyes directed those 
orbs upon our Robin in such a manner as to 
bring him to his feet at once. 

«Pardon me, ladies,” he said, advancing a 
« Could I be of service to you ?” 

“Thanks,” said madame. “Our position and 
wants are perhaps a little exceptional. I am 
travelling in this country for my health. This 
young lady ismycompanion. We are makinga 
tour in our own carriage. I like this pretty 
town, and would be glad to find lodgings here 
for a few days. Franco, who is a very faithful 
servant, seems at fault. Can you tell me what 
I am to do?” 

“Pardon me, madame,” said Robin, with 
frank good-humour, “ but I have nothing better 
to offer than the refuge of my own house for an 
hour or so, mys Bec time I have no doubt I 
shall be able to find lodgings for you. I regret 
very much that my mother is out of town at 
present, but a faithful old family servant will 
make you very comfortable for the little time I 
shall probably be obliged to detain you there, 
if, as I imagine, I shall be able to obtain accom- 
modations for you with our next-door neigh- 
bour, a very respectable farmer.” 

“ s,” said e, with great pro- 
priety. ‘We shall very gladly accept your 
offer.” 

The owner of the wonderful blue eyes was dis- 
creetly silent, but she shot such glancesat Robin 
from under her long lashes, that Robin felt 
wounded unto the death on the instant. It was 
plain to him that his fairy princess in her 
pumpkin chariot had arrived, 

“We shall need,” said madame, “two good 
rooms, beside accommodations for Franco. And 
since we are strangers it is only reasonable that 
we should make payment in advance. You will 
please take my purse.” 

Robin assured her that this was not necessary 
—that, in fact, it would be an unheard-of thing, 
but she insisted. 

Robin soon set about his commission; but not 
in such haste that he could not stop to examine 
the purse. It was an elegant affair, and well 
filled with gold pieces. 

Farmer yl Aen was a good deal astonished 
by the story which Robin told. hi 

«I won’t have no month’s money in advance, 
said Farmer Newberry. ‘“There’s two sides to 
that story. We might want to get rid of ’em 
in half the time. ae you’re a mind to pay & 
week in advance, I don’t mind it, but I shan’t 
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sull out for a month till I’ve seen the woman.” 

Robin went back at last to say that matters 
were all arranged. 

Meantime he had learned that she was 
Madame St. Vincent, and that the young lady, 
her companion, was called Violante. 

Before parting with them, he had intended to 
gain permission to call on the ladies; but as 
soon as Madame St. Vincent had exhausted his 
capacities for usefulness, she dropped the charm- 
ing conversational ease of manner which had so 
beguiled him, and grew as freezing as a 
duchess. 

Robin dared not even quaver out a hope to 
Miss Violante that he might ever be blest with 
the sight of her wonderful eyes again. 

There was nothing left for him to do but to 
await the return of his mother. 

«And, mother, dear, won’t you go over and 
call on them at once ?” he said. “Idoso want 
you to see them.” 

Mrs. Wild was a little puzzled. 

“Why, Robin,” she said, “I don’t know. It 
is quite right, of course, for the Newberrys to 
take them, if they seem respectable and pay 
well: but to take them up socially is quite 
another matter. I think we'll wait a little.” 

“That's just the way with women,” said 
Robina, with the pettishness of a spoiled child. 

For a week Robin made all sorts of pretexts 
for going over to the Newberry place. 

He heard much of the strangers, it is true, 
and now and then he caught sight of Violante’s 
fair hair, or heard the rustle of madame’s gar- 
ments upon the stairs, but not a word could he 
get with either of them. 

Will Newberry, however, confided to him that 
the old lady was a great swell, an Englishwoman 
who had married a Frenchman, and was now a 
widow with no end of money. 

She was out of health, however, and was 
travelling in the hope of recovering it. 

Franco, the courier, was a shrewd fellow, but 
terribly close-mouthed, while Miss Violante— 
well, Will Newberry had his own opinion of 
Miss Violante. 

Robin pressed him to disclose it. 

“Well,” said Will, “she’s French, for one 
thing, and not the least bit like our girls. 
Madame keeps her that close that you’d think 
she was afraid to havea fly light on her. But 
she’s a wonderful quick creetur to see things, 
= she works hard taking care of the old 

y.’ 
* Doesn’t she go out to walk, or anything ?” 
inquired Robin. 

“Never has set her foot outside the garden 
since she come,” said Will. 

“Why,” said Robin, innocently, “ what is she 
afraid of? Is it snakes? If the country is 
savage, there ain’t any wild animals init. Tell 
her I'll go with her any time, and I know all the 
flowers that grow in these woods.” 

“Oh,” said Will, laughing, “it’s just young 
men that she’s afraid of, as near as I can find 
out. Them Frenchwomen thing worse of a 
young man than they do of any snakes, I do be- 
ieve.” 

“That’s because they only know Frenchmen. 
Just as if an honest fellow couldn’t be trusted 
to take a girl out to get May blossoms. See 
here, Will, do you tell Miranda to coax Miss 
Violante out into the woods, and to let:me 
a when she’s a-going to do it. That’s all I 
as 3 

Will promised, and Robin was obliged to rest 
for three days on that promise. 

But Fate had pity on Robin at last. 

Happening to be at the railroad station, one 
day, the telegraph operator called to him from 
his window. 

“Robin,” he said, “are you going up home 
soon? Because here’s a telegram for me 
Vincent, and if you'll take it up, it will save her 
the expense of a special messenger.” 

“Going this instant,” said Robin, “and Ill 


deliver it into the old lady’s own hand.” 

Arriving at Farmer Newberry’s, he sent up 
word that he would like ,to see madame. 
Violante came shyly down to say that she was 
having her afternoon nap, and on no account 
could be disturbed. 








“Itisa telegram,” said Robin, “and I pro- 
mised to deliver it into her own hand.” 

“A telegram!’ said Violante; “then it may 
be possible. But, no; her orders were impera- 
tive, and it can hardly be anything so pressing 
as that she should be disturbed. Could you 
wait for a half-hour? She scarcely ever slept 
longer than that.” 

Monsieur could very easily wait, especially as 
there seemed to bea chance of inducing Violante 
to bear him company. 

And so they sat in the old parlour of the farm- 
house for a half-hour, chatting together as 
young people have from the beginning of time. 

At last Robin ventured to ask if mademoiselle 
were fond of flowers. And she confessed that 
she was, rapturously fond of them. 

“Then,” said Robin, “I shall give myself the 
pleasure of bringing you a bouquet from my 
mother’s garden. And if you are fond of wild 
flowers there are thousands in the woods and 
meadows now. I'll go with you and show them 
to you, shallI? Will and Miranda would be 
pleased to go along, I am sure. 

Violante blushed and looked a little surprised. 
Meantime madame awoke, and was ready to re- 
ceive her telegram. 

“It is a very vexatious bit of business,” she 
said, “ which will require me to perform a brief 
journey to town. I shall hardly be gone a week, 
but it annoys me greatly, the more as I shall 
have to go alone. Iam sorry now that I let 
Franco go, for Violante, with her French ways, 
is of no. use whatever on a journey in this 
country.” 

She gave him the answer tothe telegram 
then, and he set off with it. 

A week of Violante without madame! What 
might not be accomplished in that time ! 

That evening he approached his mother very 
tenderly on the subject of the flower expedi- 
tion. 

“Mamma,” he said, “you’ve no idea how 
beautiful the wild flowers are this year, down in 
Newberry’s woods. fancy I never saw them 
so fine. We must drive down there some after- 
noon in the phaeton and gather some. The 
woods are looking splendidly just now, any way. 
It is a good while since we’ve been out to gather 
wild flowers, and I believe it would do you 
good.” 

“It is very good of you to think of it, Robin, 
dear,” said the mother, quite unsuspiciously. 
“But I am getting almost too old for wood 

ies.” 


‘Oh, but you needn’t get out of the carriage, 
if you don’t wish. I can easily drive to the 
pleasant places. Will you go to-morrow ?” 

It need not be told by what means Robin 
coaxed his mother to acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment, but acquiesce she finally did. 

It was then an easy task to drive past Farmer 
Newberry’s just as William and Miranda were 
getting into the great farm waggon. Violante 
stood upon the doorstep. 

“ Good-morning,” said Robin, cheerfully. 
“You are going after wild flowers, too, I see. 
Well, we will keep each other company. Miss 
Violante, will you ride with us? You'll find the 
carriage more pleasant, and there’s plenty of 
room.” 

It was rather an audacious move on the part 
of the young man, but Mrs. Wild was breathing 
the June sunshine, and she really quite caught 
the infection of the young people’s gay spirits. 

“Mamma,” said Robin, as the young lady 
approached the carriage, “this is Miss Violante, 


to ride with us. My mother, Miss Violante.” 
“Mr. Wild glanced at the really pretty and 
engaging little foreign woman, and said, very 
pleasantly : 

“Yes, come with us, my dear; you'll find it 
pleasanter than in the farm-waggon, for the sun 
is really getting quite strong.” 

“Thanks, madame,” said Violante, quite 
sweetly, and by this time Robin had sprung out 
and was helping her into the carriage. 

It was a merry morning which they spent in 
the woods. 

His mother, too, was charmed with Violante, 








of whom you have heard me speak. Do ask her | ¥' 


but when that evening Robin laid his head in 
her lap and said : 

«* Don’t you love her already, mamma?” she 
could only answer : 

“Tf one only knew anything whatever about 
her, my child.” 

“Isn’t it enough to know, mamma, that she 
is beautiful and sweet and engaging? Besides, 
you should see how faithful she is to Madame 
Vincent. She sews so neatly, and does up 
madame’s laces, and she is every way the most 
industrious little thing youever saw. And then 
she singssodivinely. She shall come here and 
sing for you some evening, mamma.” 

But Mrs. Wild could only shake her head. 

“You are sanguine, Robin. When will you 
learn to be practical? I’ve told you that I 
don’t think it so very necesaary that your wife 
should have money. But I do wish her to be a 
lady.” 

‘* Asif she were any the worse for having been 
born in France.” 

“No, perhaps not the worse, actually, only the 
less suited to you.” 

Mrs. Wild went to bed then, and Robin pouted 
and went off to wander in the garden, to inhale 
the breath of the June roses and dream of 
love. 

But that was the last evening that he wandered 
alone. 

Next day he spent mainly at the Newberry 
farm, and in the evening he and Violante walked 
the garden paths till the moon went down. I 
shall not detail all the sentimental speeches 
which passed between them. 

Robin was fully persuaded that he was finally 
in the true enjoyment of “ love’s young dream,” 
and he revelled accordingly. 

Will Newberry looked on in a trifle of amaze- 
ment. 

“ What Robin Wild can see,” he said to Mi- 
randa, “in that French girl to set him crazy, is 
more than I can find out.” 

“Why, she’s pretty, ain’t she?” said Mi- 
randa. 

“Well, if anybody likes her style, I suppose 
they might think her pretty, but it’s her ways 
that don’t suit me.” 

“Oh,” said Miranda, laughing good-naturedly, 
“you a’nt up to the French standard—that’s 
all. Robin will come out all right, you see 
if he don’t. I don’t believe he means to marry 
her,” 

*I do believe he means to marry her, if he 
can get her, and all the women think he’s a 
catch.” 

Miranda laughed again, and went off sing- 
ing. 

Privately she said to her mother: 

“I could give Robin a hint or two, if I liked, 
but I guess he ain’t in any particular danger 
just now, and a lesson may do him good. That 
girl’s hair is black when she don’t dye it, and 
I’ve seen her when she looked nearer forty than 
nineteen.” 

So the little play went on. Robin’s great 
anxiety was that he couldn’t induce his mother 
to call on Violante. 

“‘No, Robin,” she said, “I shall not interfere 
with your tastes, but you must not expect me to 
encourage them. If at last you decide to bring 
me that French girl for a daughter, I suppose I 
shall acquiesce, as mothers have done from the 
beginning; but you must not ask me to accept 
the fact before it isa fact. I still hope that you 
may see your folly before it is too late, and I 
shall certainly keep open a way of retreat for 
ou.” 

“Well,” said Robin, “the course of true love 
never yet ran smooth—you have heard of that, 
no doubt. Iam rather glad that there is some 
obstacle in the way to prove the sincerity of my 
attachment to Violante.” 

And with that Robin went off to sit with Vio- 
lante in the shade of the great elm in the New- 
berry garden, and to help her wind her silks 
and flosses, while she wound toils of something 
stronger about his heart. — 3 
If these daytime amusements had been all it 
would have been better for Robin. 

But Mrs. Wild began to notice with increasing 
anxiety that night after night Robin was away 
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till long after midnight. She expostulated, but 
it was quite in vain. 

“Why, mother,” he said, “you haven’t an 
idea how those French girls are brought up. 
Violante has been kept in the strictest scelusion. 
She is under some sort of obligation tomadame, I 
don’t exactly know what, and she says that when 
she returns she will have to give up seeing 
me altogether. So I’m sure you won’t think ill 
of her if she stays up a little late with me just 
these few evenings.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Wild, “if she is the good 
and simple-hearted girl you think she ought to 
be in bed at ten o’clock, or eleven at the very 
least.” 


«Oh, mother,” said Robin, langhing, ‘‘it is so | 


very long since you wereyoung !” and he went off 
whistling a gay tune which Violante had taught 
him. 

Madame’s return was delayed, but there 
came a letter at length, announcing her speedy 
coming. 

After that Mrs. Wild noticed a deepening 
sobriety in Robin’s manner. 

She attributed it to anxiety concerning 
madame’s relations to Violante, and she 
determined that as soon as she did return she 
would call upon her in a purely business 
capacity, and learn the truth concerning Vio- 
lante. 

Meantime Robin grew still more silent and 
reticent. 

At last, on the very evening before madame’s 
expected arrival, he failed altogether to return 
to his home, and his mother became deeply 
alarmed about him. The truth was indeed 
serious enough. 

«Ah, Dieu!” Violante had said, one evening, 
in the garden, “ what shall I do when madame 
returns? I shall see youthen no more, and that 
will kill me.” 

* But why may you not see me any more? I 
shall go straight to her, and tell her that I 
wish to marry you. She will then have nothing 
to say. She cannot compel you to be ner 
eiave. 

«Ah, but do you not know. Madame she will 
be furious, and I fear her more, far more than 
death. Ah, unhappy creature that I am.” 

** But why do you not tell me, Violante, the 
reason of this fear ?”’ 

But she only cried, and said, again and 
again : 

** Madame would kill me. I dare not. Madame 
would kill me.” 

This was a very foolish apprehension, of course, 
Lut then Violante was so mexperienced. 

She had been brought up to be so little ac- 
gvuainted with the world. 

That was the way Robin reasoned with him- 


self. 

* But what can I do to free you from this fear 
of madame?” inquired Robin. “Dearest 
Violante, you know there is nothing in life I 
would not sacrifice for you. We will be married 
to-morrow, and I will conduct you to my own 
home, and then we can snap our fingers at 
madame.” 

‘But your mother loves me not, and I fear 
her so. Ah,no. That will not do. Oh, if we 
might fly from here; if we might be far away 
when madame arrives.” 

Robin hesitated a little. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘T suppose we might elope. 
I don’t exactly like the looks of it, but then, as 
I have said, Violante, I’m willing to do anything 
for your peace.” 

“And you will take me away from this place 
before madame shall come ?” 

“Yes, if that will content you.” 

“Oh, how good you are! how noble! Never 
in my own country have I seen a youth so 
noble.” 

Whieh wasn’t surprising, if Robin had stopped 
to think of it, considering that in her own country 
she had been brought up in the strictest seclu- 
sion. But Robin did not stop to consider. 

It was accordingly arranged between the two 
that, on the next evening, about ten o’clock, 
Kobin was to be ready in the lane at the back of 
the house, with a earriage and horses, and that 


| that time, be married at some large town, spend 
a week of delight together, and then return. It 
was rather too striking and sensational a per- 
formance to be exactly suited to Re’ »’s tastes; 
but then he was very much in love, or thought 
he was, and love laughs at common-sense as well 
as at locksmiths. 

Robin engaged the necessary team im a neigh- 
bouring town, and at ten was ready in the 
lane behind the house, as agreed. 

The farmhouse was by this hour serenely 
quiet, and its inmates in the first deep sleep that 
comes after a day of toil. 

But Robin saw a light in Violante’s room, 
and his heart beat high with excitement and 
expectation. 

‘There was a little delay, but Robin was not 
unprepared for this. Then Violante came to the 
window and signalled that she was ready. But 
her box, her precious box, must not be left be- 
hind. 

Robin was equal to this emergency also. He 
climbed the eave-spout which ran past Violante’s 
window, entered the sacred precinct of her room, 
bound a rope about the box, and was about to 
lower it from the window, when suddenly a loud 
shout below arrested his attention. 

**Zere he is, ze villam!” shouted a not un- 
familiar voice. Zere he is. Take him zis in- 
stant. He is in ze chamber of my wife. I will 
shoot him on ze spot.” 

But the officers held his arm, and the enraged 
Franco did not shoot. 

They however proceeded quietly to arrest 
Robin for an attempt to elope with the wite of 
one Franco Bernski. 

It was useless for Robin to protest ‘his inno- 
cence. 

Franco claimed the woman as his wife. 

Violante weepingly admitted that such was 
the fact, and Robin had been found im the lady’s 
room, in the act of lowering her box out of the 
window. 

The officers were very sorry, but to gaol Robin 
must go, which was the reason that he did not 
go home that night. 

The uproar in the town the next day may be 
imagined. 

Robin had begged the sheriff to go with the 
dawn of day to his mother, and inform her of 
the misfortune which had befallen him. 

The officer was an old resident of the town, 
and knew Mrs. Wild well. 

“Calm yourself, my dear madame,” he said to 
her, when her white face betrayed how near she 
was to fainting. “No harm will come to the 
young man beyond perhaps a small bill of costs. 
It is quite evidently a conspiracy, and we shall 
be able to prove it upon the trial. Meantime let 
us hope that Robin has learned a lesson.” 
Madame Vincent returned that day, and was 
deeply indignant when she heard the story. 

* I hired the pair in London,” she said to Mrs. 
Wild, “know that they were married, yet having 
no objection to their concealing the fact if they 
chose. Indeed, it suited me rather better, since 
Violante—which, by-the-way, is an assumed 
name; she is in truth plain Jeanette—is rather 
more accomplished than most women of her class, 
and I intended to make a companion of her 
rather than a mere waiting-maid. If I had not 
been obliged to leave, it would all have gone 
well enough.” 

As for Robin, he had indeed learned wisdom 
by his adventures. 

Assoon as he was well cleared of his difficulties, 
he went with his mother to the seashore for the 
season. 

After that, they spent a year in travel; and 
when they returned Robin married and settled 
down to be a model man of family. RB. H. 8. 





FACETIZ. 





THE WRONG IMPLEMENT. 
“THERE are now ten thousand Turkish 
prisoners of War in Russia.” This isa strange 
item of intelligence in a paper which has said 


been routed whenever they have met the Turks, 
and, second, that the Turks always die rather 
than allow themselves to be conquered. And as 
such, we mark it down. Such extremely rough 
and ragged statement as this should be polished 
up a bit. A Turkophile will, however, be of 
little or no assistance. —Fun. 
DAMON’S WIFE. 


Damon wanted to get rid of his nephew, who 
cost him a lot of money every year. All the 
offers he had made him about getting married 
had been declined under the pretext that the 
girls were either too young or teo old, or too bad- 
tempered, &c. 

In despair, D. went toa matrimenial agent in 
order to have a large choice. He was, of course, 
quite welcomed by the agent, who showed him 
his register and photographs of some of_ his 
clients. 

The surprise of the dear uncle is impossible 
to describe when he discovered his own wife’s 
likeness. 

Nearly out of his mind, he goes home, and 
sternly demands an explanation. 

“T can’t deny the fact,” the wife says, gently, 
“but it was last year, when you had been given 
up by all the doctors.” 

OF HIS OWN MAKING. 

A country gentleman entertains his friends, 
and at the close.of ‘the dinner says : 

“Now, you must drink a glass of wime of my 
own making.” 

They do so. 

« Well, how is it ?” 

“Oh,” replies one of the guests, “I had some 
of it before.” 

« Where ?” 
*©On the salad.” 


A BREPULSE. 


INQUISITIVE PassENGER (boringly to thin gen- 
tleman) : “Idon’t think you heard me, sir. I 
was saying I wondered if we were to be fellow- 
travellers long, and what might be your destina- 
tion P” 

Tun Gent (very excitedly): “The lunatic 
asylum, sir. There’s my keeper opposite.” 

Bore changes his seat in double quick time. 


ART AND FASHION. 


(Our Artist and his fashionable Sitter compare 
notes about Paris. He begins: 


«You went to the ‘ Louvre,’ of course ?” 

“T should tink so, indeed ! before going any- 
where else; I spent all my time'there! What a 
beautiful place !” 

“Ah! And what endless stores of noble 
artistic wealth !” 
“Yes! so artistic! 
civil, you know.” 

* H’m! pretty well! But all is well managed. 
Such cleanliness! Such order !” 

“Yes! And those lovely balloons they give 
one, with ‘Louvre’ printed on them, you 
know !” 

(Our artist isthinking of the famous Museum : 
his fashionable Sitter of the still more famous 
linen-draping and silk-mercing emporium which 
bears the same name, and where they give you 
a hydrogen. balloon to take away with you along 
with your purchase. And a wonderful advertise- 
ment that balloon is! Verb. sap. —Punch. 


STRANGE EFFECT OF SEA-AIR. 


Mrs. Jones: “ Dear me, Mr. Brown, I thought 
you were at the sea-side with Mrs. Brown and 
the children ! How are they ?” 
Brown (who had evidently been tunching at 
his club): “Fam’lyshwell, bur ah durro 
wharitish, theresh somethin’ i’ the she air 
doshlit sheem t’ shuit me!—allays feel oura- 
shortsh afer dinner—p’raps fish diet—p’rapsh— 
durro f”’ 
(Mrs. J. had by this time discovered his con- 
dition, and makes off hastily. 
—Punch. 


and the attendants so 


TOPICAL. 


Accorpine to a contemporary some “white 
blackberries” have been found at Chelmsford. 








they should fly to the train, which passed about 





over and over again, first, that the Russians have 





After this, we shall not be surprised at the 
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advent of some black red currants, Wortders 
will never cease—during the current season. 
—Fun, 
4 STRIKING CONSEQUENCE. 


Spraxine of a strike now in progress in the 
Provinces a contemporary says: “To-day there 
were many more absentees from the works.” 
Then to-morrow there will be many more absent 
dinners. —Fun. 

“WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY.” 

LiperaAL Scorou Farmer (giving his work- 
people a dram): “ Awm » Mrs. McDougal, 
ye canna tak a gless on account of your temper- 
ance principles.” 

Mrs. McDovear: “ Hoot, man! Ye jist poor 
*t on ma bay,* an’ Pil eat it!” —Punch. 


* “Bay,” aroll, 


«To Those who have left off Clothes ””—Put 








them on again. —Fun. 
Tue Pink of Purr-fection—A good-tempered 
cat. —Funny Folks. 


Arrarrs of the Porte (Public House)—Log” 
wood and Sleejuice. —Fun. 


ALARMING SYMPTOM. 
(A Fact in the Experienee of a Country 
Practitioner.) 


Doctor: “Well, we’ve got the fever down. 
Last night his hands were a bright scarlet.” 
Nurse: “Yes, sir; he’s a dyer, you know, 
and it was his day to dye red!” 
—Funny Folks. 


A NEW WATERING-PLACE. 


Ir isa strange thing 'to see a city chap at a 
country party, but he was there, and in his con- 
versation with one of the prettiest lasses ventured 
to inquire : 

“Were you ever at a watering-place ?” 

*©Oh, yes,” replied she, “I live right at one.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed he, growing interested ; 
“where might it be ?” 

« Oh, just out here a little way,” was her inno- 
cent reply; “my father keeps the railtoad 
tank.” 

The city chap, wondering whether she was in 
earnest or making fun of him, there dropped-the 


* subject. 


A MARINE STORY. 


* Wrar is the difference, my son,” saida sad 
old gentleman to his eldest born, “ between the 
fragment of a vessel blown up by a torpedo and 
the management of the Navy ?”’ The son looked 
anxiously into his parent’s eyes, wiped the damp 
perspiration from his brow, and said in a falter- 
ing voice: “ One is a Smithareen and the other 
ifa Smith arena.” For one moment sire and 
scion were locked in an agonised embrace, then 
leaping into a butt of Malmsey they sank to rise 
no more. —Fun. 

GLAD. TIDINGS. 


A SPLENDID rumour rends the air. The Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, invigorated by 
travel and refreshed with rest, intends during 
the coming session to march axe in hand at the 
head of his followers to a famous tree. And the 
tree to which he will lead them will, in honour 
of the Sovereign Lady of the Realm, be called 
Vic tree! —Fun. 





STATISTICS. 








Tue Heattu or Lonpon.—According to the 
return of the Registrar-General 2,323 births and 
1,261 deaths were registered in London last 
week. Allowing for increase of population, the 
births were 16, and the-deaths so many as 245 
below the average numbers in the corresponding 
week of the last ten years. The amnualdeath- 
rate from all causes whieh in the two preceding 
weeks had been equal to 19°1 and 19°3 perl,000, 
declined last week to 18'°6. During the past 


eight weeks of the current quarter the death- 
rate has averaged 202 per 1,000, against 21°8 
and 23-9 in the correspondixg perieds of 1875 
and 1876. The 1,261 deaths included 11 from 
small-pox, 29 from treasi¢s, 24 from ‘scarlet 








fever, 2 ‘from diphtheria, 17 from whooping- 
cough, 19 from diiferent forms of fever, and 158 
from diarrhea; thus to the seven principal 
diseases of the zymotic class 260 deaths were 
referred, against 300 and 346 in the two preced- 
ing weeks. 








GEMS. 

Poverty is the only burden which grows 
heavier by being shared by those we love. 

Hz is rich who saves a penny a year; and he 
is poor who runs behind a penny a year. 

‘T'Hosze men are worthy to be remembered 
who have left the world better than they found 
it. 

WE ought not to make promises lightly—that 
is without reflection; but when we have pro- 
mised, we ought scrupulously to keep our 
word. 

Men, till a matter be done, wonder that it can 
be done ; and, as soon as it is done, wonder again 
that it was not sooner done. 

Boys that have been properly reared are men, 
in point of usefulness, at sixteen; while those 
that have been brought up in idle habits are 
nuisances at twenty-one. 





THE CUP OF LOVE. 





Tr Cup of Love ne’er overflows 
For one who drinks with lips and 
- eyes, 
Since every sparkling winedrop goes 
To slake a thirst that never dies. 


When first I pressed that hand of 
thine, 
Yet dared not risk the question 
sweet, 
If thou couldst trust thy heart to mine, 
Love’s rosy beaker seemed replete. 


And when, again, thy soft assent, 
Like music, faltered. on my ear, 
The brim still stayed its wave, though 
blent 
With many a bright and happy tear. 


And now, when all my being clings 
To thee, my bride for weal or woe, 

Higher the mantling ruby springs, 
But causing still no overflow. 


And, though our darling children 
twine 
The brimming edge where each may 
sup, 
Love, river-like, still pours his wine, 
Nor yet is full the Magic Cup. 


Till Fate, I think, can scarce afford 
With too much love my soul to bless, 
Since ocean upon ocean poured 
Would still not fill the bottomless. 
N. D. U. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





How to Coox Cornep Brrer.—Don’t boil it, 
for corned beef should never be boiled. It 
should only simmer, being placed on a part of 
the ‘range or stove where this process may go on 
uninterruptedly from four to six hours, aecord- 
ing to the size of the piece. If it is to be served 
cold, lét the meat remain in the liquor until 
eold. Tough meat can be made-tender by let- 
ting it remain in the liquor until next day, and 
bringing it to the boiling point just before serv- 
ing. 

‘Ice-crvam.— To three pints of cream add 
three pints of milk, one cup of sugar, one egg 
well beaten, one table-spoorful vanilla flavour ; 
put into the freezer without cooking. 

Curkry Bouncr:—Stone and put in a jar the 
cherries, place this jar into a pot of boiling 
water, set it on the fire and let the water boil 
around the cherries until the juice is extracted ; 
then strain the juice ; and to one gallon. put-four 





pounds of sugar; put in a kettle and let it boil 
until all the scum is taken off ; add a few whole 
spices, and just before bottling add a quart of 
brandy and one of rum to each gallon of the 
juice. 

CHOCOLATE Ick-cREAM.—One quart of cream, 
one pint of of new milk, one pound of sugar, two 
well-beaten eggs, five table-spoonfuls grated 
chocolate rubbed smooth in a little milk, flavour 
to taste ; heat the milk almost to boiling, pour 
it by degrees in with the beaten egg and sugar, 
and freeze. 

A Goop Custarp.—Scald a quart of milk, 
take off the scum, and pour it hot on the beaten 
eggs. Take five eggs; throw out the yolks of 
two; three tablespoons of sugar, a pinch of salt, 
a chip or two of lemon or orange, and a little 
vanilla. Set it to steaming in a close-covered 
vessel, and steam five or six minutes ; then set it 
on ice ; and it certainly is delicious. 

BLACKBERRY JAam.—Mash the blackberries, 
cover them with white sugar, and stand them 
over night ina cool place. Use one pound of 
sugar to three pounds of berries. In the morn- 
ing boil for twenty minutes, stirring well, but 
using no water. Have the jars hot the same 
for canning fruit, put in the jam while hot, and 
screw on the lids immediately—tightening them 
again, when cool. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Woman’s THovexntr. — How men would be 
loved if they were only lovable; how lovable 
women would be, if they were only loved. 

Many eminent men have declined the dignity 
of knighthood because they could not afford to 
pay the necessary fees, or thought the title not 
worth its cost; and now two towns—Truro and 
St. Alban’s—that have been raised to the rank 
of cities, in consequence of having been made the 
seats of new bishoprics, have had to pay some- 
thing like £100 each in fees for patents, Xc. 
Surely it is not right that men or towns that the 
Queen honours should be thus subjected to a 
pecuniary mulct. Royal favours should, like 
mercy, bless the giver and the receiver. 

Apvicz to Farmers.—Grow those crops you 
know best how to grow, adapted to your soil, 
location, markets and means ; grow them every 
year, be the price high or low ; study them so as 
to grow good crops when others fail, until you 
can grow them profitably at prices at which 
others would starve. 

A Bupa-PrstH solicitor has just left 30,000 
florins, the interest of which is to be awarded to 
the ballet-girls of the National theatre as a dowry 
every time one of them marries. At the same 
time he has inserted a proviso to the effect that 
the money is not to be invested in any under- 
taking that returns more than seven and a half 
per cent,, as, otherwise, the National theatre 
would soon be left without a single ballet-girl. 

Ir may perhaps not be generally known that 
Queen Victoria is especially fond of India shawls. 
The stone which is her specialty is the sapphire. 
The Empress of Russia has an unrivalled collec- 
tion of turquoises and pearls. The ex-Queen 
Isabella, of Spain, has the most valuable collec- 
tion of lacesin the world, one of her shawls being 
worth £4000. The Grand Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar is said to possess the finest set of rubies, 
and the Empress of Austria the best emeralds 
and opals, in Europe. 

Mr. ALpERMAN Owpen, the new Lord Mayor, 
is spoken of respectfully. He never distinguished 
himself either by, great deeds or small ones, but 
he has worked energetically and modestly for his 
post. Heis said to be wealthy, and if any princes 
visit this country, he will be able to maintain the 
reputation of the City for grand entertainments, 
and to win a baronetcy, without feeling the 
weight of imeonvenience. 

A PROPOSAL having been made to the Prince 
of Wales to consider practical measures for pre- 
venting wrecks and loss of life at the Scilly 
Islands, his Royal Highness has directed the 
correspondence to be laid before the Duchy of 
Cornwall Council at their next meeting. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to the fact that 
every letter which may properly be answered receives 
notice in its turn, but, on account of the large number of 
claimants upon our limited space, a reply or announce- 
ment has necessarily to wait its opportunity for inser- 
tion. 





An Anxtovs Sitster.—The 5th Brigade Royal Artillery 
quarters are at Shoeburyness while we write. As periodi- 
cal changes take place in stations, our correspondent 
should refer to the fast published Army List or consult a 
paper devoted to military and naval matters, as the “‘ Army 
and Navy Gazette."" Under the head of Horse or Fieid 
and Garrison, as the case may be, she will then find an 
answer to her query 

Harriet C.—If your father is a tradesman or member 
of a profession, search for his name in a local directory, 
otherwiseadvertise in a daily London paper or Manchester 
journal requesting him by name to communicate with you 
at some specified uddress. 

J. L. R.—We have recently answered a question about 
ginger-beer. What else you inquire about we cannot de- 
cipher. 

Concornta.—The backward slope of your writing would 
most likely be a fatal objection. Remedy this defect and 
we have no doubt you would be found a capable book- 
keeper. No. 3 specimen of penmanship is certainly the 
most suitable. There are no general terms—a salary 
might reasonably be expected at once, having, as you say, 
a thorough knowledge ; a premium of course is out of the 
question. You are neither too old nor too young at six- 
teen and a half. 

A Surrerer.--Except by the handwriting, which is 
feminine, we cannot tell whether our correspondent is a 
lady or gentleman, but in either case the writing is quite 
good enough for a tele; h clerk. The salaries paid by 
the Department are small, save for unusual linguistic 
ability. Concerning bunions refer to ‘‘ Dusty,” No. 738. 

A Kentisu Matpv.—A careful regimen with plenty of 
regular exercise is far better than any amount of vinegar 
to keep your proportions within satisfactory limits. Avoid 
fat-forming food as much as possible. 

E. M. E.—To promote the growth of hair apply twice a 
day to the scalp a lotion composed of two drachms tinc- 
ture of cantharides, ten drops oil of lavender or rosemary, 
and two ounc>s Eau-de-Cologne. Use less frequently if 
soreness intervene. 

NELLIGRAMME (?)--An offender who has undergone the 
punishment decreed by law for his offence is deemed to 
have expiated that offence and has the right to claim pro- 
tection from the law against anyone who seeks to add to 
that punishment by defamation of character. 

Knirr & Forx.—As the myrtle is supposed in the lan- 
sunge of flowers to be the symbol of love you can draw 
your own inference from a sprig of it being sent in a let- 
ter. 

W. F. B.—If she loves you, and you love her, and you 
are in a position to marry, and nobody seems to have any 
objection to such a course on your part, why, the pro- 
blem is simple enough. Suppose you “pop the ques- 
tion ?”” 

Ricuanp R. tells us that there is a Pensioners’ Employ- 
ment Society in Jamaica Street, Glasgow. 

WIsuER OF THE TrotH.—Tbat ‘“ unhappy nobleman ” 
the Claimant has recently been removed from his seclusion 
at Dartmoor to practise the sartorial art at Portsea. 

F. E. G.’s writing might do for a lawyer’s office, but it 
Jacks the freedom and business character required in mer- 
cantile houses 

Cranice D. should have a higher (because a better) 
ambition than to join a circus. “All is not gold that 
glitters,” the truth of which we fear you will soon realise 
if you follow the present bent of your inclination. Circus 
p:rformance of course requires, besides courage and 
strength, special training, which might not be obtainable 
from the ordinary riding-master, who, by the way, would 
most likely prefer to be paid for his lessons. Your father 
has, in our opinion, acted unwisely in telling and allowing 
you to leave home for not joining his church. Be recon- 
ciled to him as soon as possible and rid yourself of the 
injurious fancies you are now harbouring. 

Goopy Two SHoes need not trouble herself about get- 
ting the slippers made up, the gentleman will no doubt 
only be too glad to see to that matter himself. Our corre- 
saya “wrighting”’ is of fair, average quality, but 
the same cannot be said of her spelling, 





N. W. and M. M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. N. W. is 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, hezel eyes, fair. 
M. M. is eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be tall, dark hair 
and eyes. 

Suret-Ancnor Jack, Up Topaattant Mast, Ocean 
Trooper, and Ocran Wave, four seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with four young ladies. 
Sheet-Anchor Jack is twenty-one, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
medium height. Up Topgallant Mast is twenty-two, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of home and 
children. Ocean Trooper is twenty-three, i hair, 
brown eyes. Ocean Wave is twenty-six, light hair, blue 
eyes, tall, fond of home and children. Must be between 
twenty and twenty-five. 

Annie B., twenty-three, dark, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to ~ epee Must be tall, good-looking, good-tem- 
pered. 

Daisy, fair, medium height, would like to omens 
with a young gentleman about twenty-four, and good-look- 


ing. 

Kate and Apa, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Kate is twenty, dark, brown 
hair and eyes, medium height. Ada is eighteen, light 
hair, grey eyes, good-looking. Respondents must be of 
loving dispositions. 

R. W., twenty-five, would like to correspond with a 
young lady. 

A. E. B.and S. A. E., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. A. E. B. is twenty-three, 
brown hair, dark eyes, medinm height. S. A. E. is 
twenty-two, dark hair, good-tempered, fond of home and 
children. 

Pouty and Aticr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Polly is seventeen, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, handsome, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of music and dancing. Alice is eighteen, 
tall, dark, fond of home, brown hair and eyes, 


OH, CRUEL SEA, 


On, cruel, cruel sea, 
So peaceful and serene, 
Come, whisper unto me 
Where long my lover's been. 
For if he comes not soon again 
His face I may not see, 
Se whisper just a tiny word, 
*T will cheer the heart of me, 


Oh, bring me back my love, 
Do bring him back to me, 

In sickness or in health 
In wealth or poverty. 

Once more let me be clasped so fond 
Within his arms that Ll 

Micht feel love’s sweet caresses, then 
Contented I could die. 


Oh, lovely, cruel sea, 
How vexing are ay ways! 

Deceitful though so bright, 
Alluring themes thy lays. 

For days I’ve sat and listened to 
Thy song that seemed to say, 

** He'll come to-morrow,” but waes me 

*Tis ‘morrow, ne’er to-day. 


So cruel, cruel sea 
I'll come no more to thee, 

And yet a little letter 
Must come o’er thee to me. 

So hope must be my cheering balm 
To soothe love’s gentle swell, 

But oh! be quick and bring me back 


The boy I love so well. 8. B. N. 


C. W., eighteen, golden hair, blue eyes, of a lovin 
disposition, fond of home, music, and dancing, woul 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. 

SHOvEL ENGINEER, & seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
hazel eyes, medium height, good-looking, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady about nineteen with a view to 
matrimony. 

VroLa and Emir, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Viola has dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of home 
and children. Emily is tall, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 

JOSEPHINE W., seventeen, fair, dark blne eyes, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young sailor about 
twenty-three. 

Mitty, Lizzte, and Hettr, three friends, wish to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Milly is twenty-three, medium height, light hair, blue 


eyes. Lizzie is twenty-two, tall, fair, light brown hair, 
blue eyes. Hette is eighteen, medium height, brown hair 
and eyes. 


F. H. W., C. R., and Saint Grorae’s Cross, three sea- 
men in the Royal Navy, wish to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. F. H. W. is 
twenty, fair, grey eyes. C. R. is twenty-one, fair, curly 
hair. Saint rges Cross is of a loving disposition, 
dark hair, blue eyes. Respondent must be between 
eighteen and twenty. 

Saucy Satyr, twenty, dark, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman withaviewto matrimony. She 
is domesticated. 

M. C., nineteen, golden hair, dark brown eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a tall young gentle- 
man. 

Euiza and Lizzrr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Eliza is twenty-three, dark. 
—— is twenty, fair. Respondents must be tall, dark, 
oving. 

Tom and Harry, two sailors in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies between twenty 
and twenty-two. 





Octavia, seventeen, light brown hair, blue eyes, tall, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a young lady 
about nineteen. Respondent must be fond of home, tall, 
dark hair and eyes. 

AnnIzE and Kars, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Annie is eighteen, medium height, dark, good-looking. 
Kate is twenty-one, tall, fair, thoroughly domesticated, 
fond of home. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-five. 

Marrna, nineteen, light hair, light blue eyes, medium 
height, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
a a young man of medium height, good-looking, fond 
of home. 

Emtty and Kate, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Emily is sixteen, brown 
hair, blue eyes. Kate is seventeen, blue eyes. Must be 
dark, tall. 

H. G. T. and S. J. M., two sergeants in the R.M., would 
like to correspond with two young women with a view to 
matrimony. H.G.T. is twenty-four, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking. S.J. M. is twenty-one, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, good-looking, of a loving disposition. Re- 
spondents must be about the same age, tall, dark, good- 
tempered. 

CuItt Sor and Catt SHex1, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
about nineteen. Chill Shot is twenty, medium height, 
dark hair, hazel eyes. Chill Shell is twenty-three, hazel 
eyes, medium height. 


Communications RECEIVED : 


Ema W. is responded to by—A. E. E. B., a seaman 
in the Royal Navy. 

Carrie O. by—S. W., twenty-five, fond of home and 
music, medium height. 

Minnie by—Willie, medium height, brown hair, good- 
looking. 

Brssiz by—Arthur, twenty-two, tall. 

H. W. by—Elizabeth T., twenty, tall, dark brown hair, 
of a loving disposition. : 

Epwarp S. by—L. R. 8., twenty-five, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes. f 

Harry by—A., eighteen ,fair, fond of home and children, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Louvre O. by—Jack Flagstaff. 

Carnie O. ep Maa Box. ‘ 

Janie by—Tom Indicator, good-looking, curly hair, 
medium height. 
i. ACK FIELDPIECE by—Maggie, handsome, medium height, 

ue eyes. 

Tom Tompron by—Jessie H., considered good-looking, 
tall, dark. 

Harry Portrire by—Annie L., fair, anburn hair, hazel 


eyes. 
' Nat by—Nellie, aineteen, brown hair and eyes, good- 
ooking. 

Wun by—-L., J. twenty-five, medium height, fond of 

ome. 

Mrixyize by—Leonard J., twenty. 

Janie by—J. H. C. 

Litrie Louvre by--Nautical Bungs, fair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and chil . 

JANIE by—Sailor Jack, twenty-four, blue eyes, good- 
looking, tall. 

Apa by—Bill. 

Minnie by—Jack. 

Nat by— ie E., fair, dark hair, of a loving disposi- 
tion, thoroughly domesticated. 

Emma W. by—T. G. 

SzeLina by—John; twenty-four, medium height, hazel 
eyes. : 

Louisa by—Harry, twenty-one. 

Nat by—Nellie, twenty, dark, brown hair, and grey 
eyes. 

W.C. C. by—Bertha S., twenty, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes. 

EtHet by—Bob. 
_ NELLIE by—Ditty Box, twenty-one, tall, fair, good-look- 


ing. 
Barsr by—Ditty Bag, twenty, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes. 
Janiz by—Tom Bowline, twenty-one, hazel eyes, good- 
looking. 
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